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Our Deht to Old Bohemia 


Y grandfather would have got a big kick out 
of this!’’ Frank Cermak ran a caressing finger 
along a transformer insulator, ready for the kiln. 
**He was a skilled pottery maker in Bohemia—turned 
out beautiful urns and vases. But he never tackled 
a job like this, It’s about the biggest we've done."’ 
Frank Cermak, head of the G-E Porcelain Depart- 
ment, isn't afraid of big jobs. His family have been 
skilled porcelain craftsmen for generations. His 
father, back in 1891, organized the department that 
Frank now manages. And Frank's son, too, is follow- 
ing the family tradition. 


Ancient skills, passed on from father to son for 


generations, still play a part in modern industry. 
Porcelain craftsmen, for instance, produce insulators 
which make possible the transmission of electricity 
from the powerhouse to homes and factories, where 


it serves you in a thousand different ways. 


In General Electric are hundreds of men who, like 
Frank Cermak, are applying their special skills to the 
task of making electricity more useful and less ex- 
pensive. These experts—scientists, engineers, skilled 
workmen—are helping to provide you with the com- 
forts and conveniences that electricity makes pos- 
sible. They, too, are devoting their lives to the crea- 
tion of More Goods for More People at Less Cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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The War Comes 


T STARTED al 11 minutes past 5 o'clock on 
I the morning of September 1. The word that 
launched what may become the second World 
War was spoken by a man who was a corporal 
in the first. Bombs fell on Crakow, Katowice, 
Tezew and Czestochowa, and there were grave 
faces at dinner tables in Melbourne and Mil- 
waukee. The youth who had fallen on his knees 
and thanked Heaven from an “overflowing 
heart” when the first World War broke out 
prepared to leave in the same joyous spirit for 
the Eastern Front, this time as commander-in- 
chief. Adolf Hitler, one among millions of sim- 
ple soldiers maneuvered on the bloody chess- 
boards of 1914-1918, did not bring the training 
of a Ludendorff or a Hindenburg to his new 
task. He brought equipment no less important 
for a long modern war, the skills of a master 
propagandist. These hé had perfected not on 
the battlefield but in the Sportspalast on his 
way to power, and in the comfortable prison 
cell in the fortress of Landsberg on the Lech 
where in 1924 the unsuccessful leader of a Beer 
Hall putsch had time and leisure to think things 
over 

Machiavelli gave his prince no lessons in 
Name-calling or Glittering Generalities. In the 
day of mercenary armies, war was a payroll, not 
a propaganda, problem. But in an age when the 
bludgeon of war falls on whole populations and 
the difference between soldier and civilian is 
imperceptible from a bombing plane, propa- 
ganda can be as important as petroleum. The 
heart, too, must have its combustibles; the 
engine that 1s man must be stocked with hatreds 


"Mein Kempf, by Adolf Hitler, Reynal and Hitchcock 
New York, 1989. p. 210. 
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and accelerated by devotions. Indispensable to 
the maneuvers of the armies are the maneuvers 
of the propagandists, and here the new com- 
mander-in-chief has found new scope for his 
genius. Here there is World War, and long be- 
fore the German armies began to curse the bad 
roads of Poland, rival battalions of propagan- 
dists, through press and radio, were already 
fighting for mastery of public opinion in the 
mightiest of the neutrals, the United States of 
America. 

Adolf Hitler did not declare war. “War"— 
the name—has been out of fashion since the 
Kellogg Pact. He issued a proclamation to the 
army, and in that proclamation he illustrated 
the propaganda principle he has “always ap- 
plied: “As soon as by one’s own propaganda 
even a glimpse of right on the other side is ad- 
mitted, the cause for doubting one’s own right 
is laid.’ Or, as the late Tex Guinan put it, 
“Never give a sucker an even break.” Hider 
said the Poles had “refused my efforts for a 
peaceful regulation of neighborly relations.” 
Hitler declared the Poles had “appealed to 
weapons.” Hitler asserted that there was “a 
bloody terror” against the Germans in Poland. 
He did not charge border violations. He as- 
sumed them. “The series of border violations, 
which are unbearable to a great power, prove 
that the Poles no longer are willing to respect 
the German frontier” Hitler said he had no 
alternative left but “to meet force with force.” 

In this proclamation, as in the British propa- 
ganda Hitler so much admired in the last war, 


3? Mein Kampf, edition cited, p. 287 
2 See dispatch by Otto D. Tolischus from Berlin, New 


Each day it is more necessary—and more 
difficult—to see our way through the clouds 
of propaganda. Each day our need of ob- 
jective analysis of current propaganda is 
more vital to our interests as Americans. 


From the warring capitals of Europe 
comes daily propaganda intended to throw 
America’s influence to one side or another 
in the struggle abroad. 


The Institute for Propaganda Analysis is 
giving special attention to analysis of the 
new war-time propaganda. It is our job to 
help adult-minded, critically-thinking people 
to recognize propaganda when it appears. 


Recognition of propaganda methods is 
crucially important in war-time. Our Bulle- 
tins have been making these methods very 
simple, very clear—without complicated ter- 
minology—bringing new concrete cases and 
analyses to our subscriber-members each 
month. 


For factual, searching analyses that reveal 
the sources, agencies, methods, and pur- 
poses of current propagandas, subscribe to 


PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS, starting with 


the current Bulletin. 


As a subscriber-member you are entitled 
to a special discount on Volumes I and II 
of the Institute’s special studies, which in- 
clude analyses of the propaganda of Hitler 
and of the British propagandists. Some of 
the subjects are: “How to Detect Propa- 
ganda,” “Propaganda Techniques of German 
Fascism,” “Communist Propaganda, U.S.A,, 
1939 Model,” ‘The Munich Plot,” “Britain 
Woos America,” “The Attack on De- 


mocracy.” 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 


subscriber -member’s price of 
$1.50 per volume—a saving of 50 
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mericans have the world’s best 
bargain in telephone service. It’s good 
and it’s cheap. Nowhere else do people 
get so much service and such good 


and courteous service at such low cost. 
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The Gist of It 


‘OUR ARTICLES, IN ADDITION TO JOHN 
almer Gavit’s regular department, Through 
Neighbors’ Doorways (page 691) illuminate 
he human values which are at stake in 
oday’s Europe. ; 

First a revealing glimpse into the life of 
. man who, a generation ago, came out of 
he troubled Polish-Russian borderland, and 
nade the transition, as it were, from Lenin 
o Lincoln (page 663). John Herling, for- 
nerly a Washington correspondent for the 
Milwaukee Leader and for Time, Life, For- 
une and the March of Time, is now en- 
aged in special research and writing in 
New York. 


NEXT, CONTEMPORARY POLAND—THE LAND 
hat was, and the people who are still there; 
ind an inkling of the unkind fate in store 
‘or minorities now at the mercy of map- 
makers (page 669). Oscar I. Janowsky, 
whose firsthand studies of Europe’s minori- 
ies have been an invaluable guide to relief 
rganizations and to government officials, is 
srofessor of history at the College of the 
City of New York. 


THEN—A SAMPLE OF THE MOODS AND MO- 
‘ivations of Frenchmen, Germans, Scandi- 
navians in August 1939, as observed by the 
research director of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation (page 673). Vera Micheles Dean 
Srought to her assignment a deep background 
in European affairs as well as a profound 
sympathy for the everyday folks concerned. 


No EXAMINATION OF EUROPEAN ISSUES AT 
this moment would be adequate that omitted 
—as most headlines do these days—Spain. 
Jay Allen reminds us of the Spain that re- 
sides in France (more than a quarter mil- 
lion refugees) and of the special obligation 
which the United States, through humani- 
tarian agencies, has to these representatives 
of the Mother Land of our Latin American 
neighbors (page 679). Few journalists have 
known Spain and the Spaniards in their time 
of travail as intimately as Mr. Allen. 


Ir Is HEARTENING TO BE ABLE TO RECORD, 
as Lewis T. Nordyke does (page 683), that 
the South has been doing something definite 
about lynching. Mr. Nordyke is a staff writer 
on the Amarillo, Tex. Globe-News, who 
frequently contributes special articles on the 
South to magazines and city newspapers. 


Everett B. SACKETT, WHO REVIEWS THE 
significant Regents’ Inquiry into the Cost and 
Character of Education in the State of New 
York, is on the faculty of the University of 
New Hampshire (page 687). He has con- 
tributed education articles to Survey Graphic 
and is the author of a social study of the 
Canal Zone—“‘Middletowning Peripheryville.” 


IN A SPECIAL 16-PAGE SECTION (PAGE 705) A 
roundtable discussion on ‘‘Propaganda— 
Good and Bad—for Democracy” (held at 
Williamstown, Mass., under the auspices of 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews) is interpreted by Professor Clyde R. 
Miller, secretary of the Institute for Propa- 
ganda Analysis, in collaboration with Louis 
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Minsky, the editor of Religious News Service. 

The Institute of Propaganda Analysis was 
created under the first grant made by the 
Good Will Fund set up by the late Edward 
A. Filene. In cooperation with other organi- 
zations, it provides a unique educational ser- 


vice to schools, study groups, editors and 
individuals, in the analysis of propaganda. 

The Religious News Service aids Protes- 
tant, Catholic and Jewish publications with 
special news of general interest not usually 
covered by the lay press. 


Among Ourselves 


AS WE GO TO PRESS WITH THIS NOVEMBER 
issue, the response to the special October 
number is giving a lift not only to the cir- 
culation of Survey Graphic but to the spirits 
of the editors. 
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Like “Calling America I,” the message of 
“Calling America II, Schools: The Chal- 
lenge of Democracy to Education,” has pro- 
vided newspaper editorial writers and radio 

(Continued on page 661) 


First Edition 


Let’s make America a fine 


and happy place to live in! 


ADVENTURES 
IN 
GIVING 


By 
WILLIAM H. 
MATTHEWS 


“Excellent both as a personal and as a social docu- 
ment. Clearly evaluates the defects and virtues of 
legislative panaceas.”—New York Times Book Review. 


“What the author has to say is important and he says 
it with clarity and humanity.”—Newsweek. 


“What Mr. Matthews writes about welfare work must 
be taken seriously because of his long and varied ex- | 
perience in that field. He refuses to think of relief as 
a cure for unemployment.”—New York Sun. 


“The author writes from a lifelong service in human- 
izing relief and in working for conditions in which 
relief will no longer be necessary. Adventures in Giv- 
ing deserves an audience among both laymen and 
social workers.—Christian Science Monitor, (Weekly 
Magazine Section). 


“Adventures in Giving should be read by every social 
worker in the country. In addition it should be read 
by the thousands of men and women who contribute 
to our manifold philanthropic activities. It will shed 
a new light of meaning on their gifts.”—Survey 
Graphic. 


“Adventures in Giving is a real contribution to the 
solution of our present day problems in welfare and 
relief..—-Governor Herbert H. Lehman. 


“Tts most distinctive attribute is the light it throws 
upon a way of social progress which the author him- 
self, in his own way of life and work, has made clear. 
Matthews never forgets that all social work involves 
and affects human beings. To him, people come first, 
and techniques, practices and procedures must be de- 
termined accordingly. He believes mightily in the 
right of the average man to have a vital part in the 
management of his own personal life.”—Dr. John 
Elliott. 


“Adventures in Giving is a paean to the dignity, the 
unassailable integrity of the human personality. Its 


philosophy, religion and politics make its reading a 
delight.”—Dr. Haven Emerson. 


Postpaid $2.00 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
112 East 19 Street 
New York, N. Y.. 


Please send.......... copies of ADVENTURES IN GIVING. 


T iencloset'$s ante ns teicnew en. 
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Read the 25th Anniversary issue of 
The New 
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a 100-page number (November 8, 1939) 
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Use The New Republic to sharpen your own thinking, 
as Thurman Arnold, Secretary Hopkins, Secretary 
Ickes, Mayor Maverick, William Allen White do. 


13 WEEKS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION $ ] 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 
40 East 49th Street, New York 


For the enclosed $1, enter my 13-week subscription. 


(In answering advertisements please mention SurvEY GRAPHIC) 


(Continued from page 659) 
‘ommentators of ‘the United States with in- 
|piration and material which has, in turn, 
nultiplied our firsthand audience a thousand- 
bold. To quote from some of the first com- 


ment received: 


“I hope that the October issue of the Sur- 
vey Graphic will be read by everyone who 
san possibly get a copy. ... In this Octo- 
ser number are observations of 31 expert 
educators and journalists who try dispassion- 
ately to answer . . . questions with which we 
are all concerned.” —ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, in 
“My Day,” N. Y. World-Telegram and syn- 
dicated newspapers. 


“This discussion (of education) appears in 
the second ‘Calling America’ edition of Sur- 
vey Graphic, a magazine which is putting 
flesh on the dry bones of the social sciences.” 
—EpDWIN C. HILL, in ‘““The Human Side of 
the News,” N. Y. Journal & American and 
syndicated newspapers. 


“Survey Graphic last February began an 

attempt to arouse sluggish U. S. democrats 
with a trumpeting series entitled ‘Calling 
America.’ Because it believes that ‘democracy 
egins in the cradle,’ the magazine devoted 
its entire October issue to an appraisal of the 
U.S. educational system, by 31 famed educa- 
‘ors and journalists. . . .”—Time. 
“. .. schoolmen in America are now rais- 
ng a warning chorus, telling one another 
hey’d better get busy and ‘educate for de- 
nocracy.’ This week the progressive monthly, 
survey Graphic, contributed a variation on 
he same theme. Its education editor, Beulah 
Amidon, rounded up thirty of the nation’s 
eading educators and asked them what ailed 
he schools. The replies took up the entire 
00-page October issue. . . . Covering every- 
hing from cradle to college, the contributors 
easoned their opinion with a good deal of 
olid fact.”—Newsweek. 


“The facts and opinions which the Survey 
rraphic has gathered are evidence that we 
ave barely begun the educational adventure. 
. . We have not even decided unanimously 
vyhat education is for, and the higher up the 
ducational ladder the student goes the more 
erplexing this problem becomes. ...’—N.Y. 
‘Imes. 


“The most startling fact about American 
ducation is that those who guide it cannot 
gree on its purposes, Eduard C. Lindeman, 
rofessor of philosophy at the New York 
chool of Social Work, writes in the current 
sue of Survey Graphic... .’—N. Y. Post. 


“Here is the best picture of the schools of 
us country that has yet been made available 
) laymen. It should be in the hands of every 
ducator and every person interested in edu- 
ition. Taxpayers especially should be inter- 
sted in this issue because it is a revelation 
f what happens to the money they invest in 
hool taxes.”—York (Pa.) Gazette Daily. 


“In a special number devoted entirely to 
i¢ challenge of the world crisis to the 
hool system of the United States, Survey 
taphic . . . asserts that democracy may be 
st in the classrooms of the nation if our 
lucational system does not produce in great- 


Between Going to War— 
and Doing Nothing 
by PAUL KELLOGG 


Excerpts reprinted from Survey Graphic 
March 1939 
WE HAVE COME TO REALIZE THAT [THE 
arms embargo of] our Neutrality Act 
served notice on every tyranny on earth 
that hankers to engage in conquest—to go 
right ahead so far as we are concerned. 
.. . But to my mind the gravest count 
to be brought against it is that it claps 
old blinkers on our eyes so that it has 
been hard to see that we face anything but 


the deadly choice of going to war or the: 


deadening choice of doing nothing about 
it. Or rather, it’s like putting hitching 
posts, instead of traffic signals, up and 
down Broadway and every other Ameri- 
can Main Street. It has tied us up tight 
while the whole world is threatened by 
the bluff and ruthlessness of dictators. 
And we can’t afford to wait until a con- 
quered, regimented Europe confronts us. 

. Inertia on our part is the inept 
but sure-fire way to find us caught in 
war; a war in which we will be disad- 
vantaged by every chance we have let slip 
in making our weight and_ leadership 
count while there’s still time to make 
them count in other ways than war... . 

There is another, broader, more trench- 
ant course that the President has put be- 
fore his fellow citizens. In his own think- 
ing he has broken with the idea that we 
are limited to belligerence on the one side 
and sitting tight on the other. ... 

It happens that this conception, in 
some of its fresh applications: to the 
times we live in, was first borne in upon 
me last spring, when:I listened to a Chi- 
nese scholar just back from Europe. . . . 
The way he put it was that the test of 
modern civilization lies in recognizing the 
margin between war and inaction; in wid- 
ening this margin; in filling it in with 
constructive moves... . 

The record is now clear that 
there were times [in 1915 and 1916] 
when had America taken the lead as the 
great neutral, had put into it a thousandth 
part of the energy and imagination we 
later put into fighting, the world war 
might have been cut in half. And when 
April 1917 came, it was the old forked 
choice: he [President Wilson] had kept 
us out of war; now we went in... . 

If my experience in wartime goes for 
anything, the surest safeguard against hav- 
ing our energies sluiced off into another 
world war, our feelings betrayed in its 
settlement, is to find new channels for 
both our energies and feelings as citizens 
of a country that is peaceable but not 
passive, that has no territorial ambitions, 
no bent for conquest, but is not content to 
squat on its haunches while democracy 
is wiped off the map. Such a dynamic 
course, not digging in, is the real foil to 
war hysteria... . 

We have ourselves to blame, if peace 
aims only become mighty when they be- 
come war aims. Why not try putting them 
to work to prevent war and aggression, 
defend democracy, while the chance to do 
so peaceably is still ours? 
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er quantity and better quality the mass en- 
lightenment on which self-government de- 
pends. . . .’—Columbia (S. C.) State. 


“American teachers, on the whole, are in- 
ferior, if one takes the word of William Al- 
lan Neilson, retired president of Smith Col- 
lege, who discusses our normal schools in a 
special number of the Survey Graphic. Doubt- 
less his article will start something resem- 
bling the agitation of a large and populous 
hornet’s nest.’ —Oklahoma City Oklahoman. 


“The conclusion reached by a number of 
contributors to the special number of Survey 
Graphic is that ‘it is everybody's business and 
the Republic’s concern’ that the future popu- 
lation of our cities is being drawn from the 
educationally underprivileged sections of the 
country. . . .’—Brooklyn (N. Y.) Jewish 
Examiner. 


“A new number of Survey Graphic is de- 
voted to a symposium to which outstanding 
educators contribute. ‘What are the Ameri- 
can answers?’ the magazine asks. . . . The 
dictators have devised an education which 
warps young and old alike to their goals. 
. . .’—Reno (Nev.) State Journal. 

“.. . Most recent of these searchings is a 
series of articles on the general challenge of 
democracy to education which makes up a 
whole number of the current Survey Graphic. 

Schools are everybody's business in 
America, and so it is fitting that everybody 
gives them some thought. Certain it is, as the 
Survey Graphic points out, that when people 
who have had the best education we can de- 
vise fall victims of crackpot orators .. . and 
catchpenny propaganda, it is time to consider 
whether education has really done its job.” 
—WILLIS THORNTON, in his syndicated news- 
paper column. 


“The October Survey Graphic features ex- 
cellent articles on school problems, the school 
system, what America can do about it, and 
how.’—Youth Leaders Digest. 


THE ABOVE REPRESENT THE EARLIEST COM- 
ment received in the clippings. Editorial re- 
marks on specific articles have appeared in 
the New York Sun, Baltimore Sun, Madison 
(Wis.) Capital Times, Worcester (Mass.) 
Gazette, Springfield (Mass.) Republican, Tu- 
pelo (Miss.) Journal, Freeport (Itl.) Jour- 
nal Standard, Newport News (Va.) Daily 
News Press, Paducah (Ky.) Sun-Democrat, 
Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch, and the Roanoke 
(Va.) Times. Even as we go to press addi- 
tional thick packets of clippings are coming 
in from scores of other newspapers. In addi- 
tion to the clippings, there has been received 
a stack of letters from educators, clergymen, 
editors, school board members, welfare off- 
cials, legislators, philanthropists and civic 
leaders, from coast to coast, who considered 
“Schools” a real force in the practical de- 
velopment of America’s future. 


THUS ENCOURAGED, WE EDITORS ARE NOT 
only gratified to know that Survey Graphic 
has been widely read and quoted—we are 
convinced of the effectiveness of objective 
social interpretation. 

Next month—a special fall book section 
will deal with the outstanding volumes re- 
cently published in the field of public affairs. 


MEMORIAL 


These tragic figures of a bereaved father and 
mother frame the entrance of a soldiers’ cem- 
etery near Dixmude in Belgium. They were 
made by the German artist, Kaethe Kollwitz, as 
a memorial to her son who fell there in the 
first world war. Though she has spent her 
seventy-odd years in Germany, Kaethe Kollwitz, 
great human being, great artist, is a powerful, 
compassionate voice for suffering mankind in 
every land. These figures, made in her sixties, 


were her first important work in sculpture. 


Courtesy Buchholz Gallery, 


New 


York 


) 
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Vladeck 


by JOHN HERLING 


When, in 1938, the New York City Council first met under the 


new charter, there were marks of a Cossack’s knout on the face 


of the majority leader — scars of the Russian Revolution of 
1905. Of two generations, the trails of Danish-born Jacob A. 
Riis and of Polish-born B. Charney Vladeck both converged on 
New York’s East Side. They personified in turn the “old” 


immigtation and then the “new” — which links us to those 


areas of Eastern Europe now rent again by war and conquest. 


GENERAL STRIKES WERE CALLED IN ANGRY PROTEST ALL OVER 
Russia when, in January 1905, workers in St. Petersburg, 
led by Father Gapon, sought to petition the Czar for 
redress of grievances and were shot down in front of the 
Winter Palace. Factory after factory turned out its work- 
ers, singing, shouting. At one steel mill, near Minsk, a 
young revolutionist who came to be called Vladeck, de- 
livered his first speech to native Russian workers. They 
marched out of the mill shouting, “On to the tanneries 
across the river.” The crowds swarmed over the snow. 
Suddenly there rose the cry of “Cossacks!” Tearing 
down toward them came horsemen, swinging their 
knouts. Vladeck felt himself go down. He lay there un- 
conscious for what must have been hours. When he came 
to, he dragged himself slowly, painfully across the ice to 
a little house where a light shone. Within was an old man 
and a group of youngsters, their prayer books open. A 
few years before Vladeck was in such a schoolroom. So 


frightening was the strike leader’s face, bloody and slashed 


to ribbons, that the old man fled screaming. Finally a 
woman overcame her terror and put rough bandages 
about his wounds. Then he had to push on. His presence 
meant danger to them; he couldn’t involve these simple 
people in the police wrath against himself. It was bad 
enough for them to be Jews, with the Cossacks running 
wild in the countryside—but to be found harboring a 
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leader of a general strike! Vladeck pressed on, feeling 
fainter and fainter. Then he found the protection of what 
seemed to be a fence and collapsed. Early next morning, a 
searching party found him in an exhausted sleep in a pig- 
sty. They had followed the trail of his blood in the snow. 

Ever after, the marks of the Cossack’s knout were visi- 
ble on Vladeck’s face, although by 1938, when he first 
faced the Councilmanic Chamber in New York City as 
majority leader, the wounds had healed down to white 
lines. 

When, less than a year later, his life and leadership were 
cut short, hundreds of thousands of men and women 
massed in the streets of New York’s lower East Side on 
the day of his funeral. That same day in Warsaw and in 
Rio de Janeiro, in a dozen cities of the old world and the 
new, Yiddish newspapers dressed their pages in black. 
For twenty years he had been general manager of the 
Jewish Daily Forward, the largest foreign language paper 
in the United States. Its auditorium was packed with well 
toward a thousand men and women, drawn from the na- 
tion’s civic and religious life. Grouped together were the 
governor of New York and a United States Senator, the 
mayor of New York and members of the City Council, 
who had lost their coalition leader. Here sat a son of Gro- 
ton and Harvard staring straight ahead and there a gray- 
bearded Jew murmuring the traditional prayer for the 


dead. Labor and socialist leaders who had fought shoulder 
to shoulder with him over the years declared proudly, “He 
belonged to us.” A housing official from Atlanta ex- 
claimed, “What are we going to do without Vladeck?” 
“Who is now going to worry about the Jews in Eastern 
Europe?” asked a girl, herself a refugee. In Moscow, some 
of the remaining “old Bolsheviks,” and in Paris, Social 
Democrats they had exiled, remembered a Vladeck of 
another day. His was a light whose spectrum could be 
seen in the heavens or in the mud-puddles of the city’s 
streets. 

Once, in weighing the leadership of his adopted coun- 
try in an earlier epoch of stress, Vladeck drew comparisons 
which throw an intimate light on his own evolution from 
a revolutionist in pre-war Russia to a convinced partici- 
pant in the democratic process: 


One admires William Lloyd Garrison, is overwhelmed 
by John Brown, enthused by Wendell Phillips, but God gave 
Americans the courage to follow Lincoln—for social order is 
deep-rooted and reenforced by a million props. The man who 
attempts to break it down by sheer force of will, by mere 
strength of dogma, may be magnificent and inspiring; he 
may call forth our deepest admiration and awe, but he will 
not break the old order. . . . One must know how to go 
around obstacles . . . how to start digging in the dark with- 
out trumpets and flying banners. 


This was his own way of life and work in behalf of the 
progressive labor movement in America from that 
Thanksgiving Day in 1908 when he landed at Ellis Island. 
Barely twenty-three, he had already won a reputation 
alike as orator, organizer, poet, and as one of the most 
effective figures in a brilliant and daring group known as 
the Jewish Bund, a Russian-Polish revolutionary fellow- 
ship. From his eighteenth year on, Vladeck’s life had been 
crowded with exploits of agitation, imprisonment and 
escape, which had become deeply embedded in the revo- 
lutionary legend. Heralded as the young Lassalle, he was 
sought after by the thousands of Russian, Polish and Aus- 
trian immigrants. Years later, Vladeck said: “I’m a very 
lucky man. You know, in the very first year of my com- 
ing here, I-discovered that New York was not the United 
States.” To crowded halls not only on the East Side but 
in Pittsburgh, Chicago and on the West Coast, he reported 
the news of the underground movement that in less than 
a decade was to swell and to topple the Czar. 

Even more, at that time he talked on literary subjects 
such as Maeterlinck’s “Bluebird,” and dared to employ 
an imagery and a vocabulary that leaped and danced to 
the rhythm of his listeners’ aspirations. They could hear 
the roll of the Biblical phrase, catch his vision of a new 
social order, laugh when he brought them to earth with 
a mujik’s slang, applaud the precision of the young logi- 
cian trained early in the Talmud. They adored him from 
the beginning, and they gave him to America. 

They knew out of what he had come. He was born Ba- 
ruch Charney in. Dookorah, a little village in the province 
of Minsk in Russian Poland. His mother, Broche, was 
widowed at thirty-five, and upon her had fallen the task 
of supporting a brood of six children, one girl and five 
boys. She ran a little store, selling leather goods and shoe- 
makers’ accessories, earning enough to buy bread and 
soup and some occasional meat for the young ones. Neigh- 
bors envied her her sons who took so easily to the Torah 
that they must have been born to it. Soon, the simple in- 
struction in a small village was not enough for their eager 
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minds. Young Baruch, aged ten, and an older brother, 
Samuel, were sent off to Minsk. There they could attend 
Yeshiva and gain the advanced instruction in the Talmud 
and the commentators. 

Now, upon the Jewish community in Minsk, as in 
other centers, devolved the duty—its performance a bless- 
ing—to provision young students. Hence a system of ro- 
tary feeding, one meal at one family’s, another at the next, 
and so on. Thus the burden and the blessing were equally 
distributed. The saying went, “Cursed is the family that 
hasn’t produced at least one scholar.” With a sigh families 
released their less promising sons to the humdrum busi- 
ness world. In this way were fed the young princes in 
Israel who carried on the age-old tradition of learning. 
Often in a single day, young Vladeck and his brother 
would walk to three widely separate parts of Minsk to eat 
in the kitchens*of the families allotted. Not all gave gra- 
ciously; sometimes, in the grander houses, the two Char- 
ney brothers ate with the servants. At night they had a 
single cot in a little rooming house and took turns sleep: 
ing on the floor. 

Small wonder that in looking back in later life a rueful 
smile of remembrance, half bitter, half proud, plays on the 
face of a Yeshiva bochar who has been the product of this 
system of teg or days. The passion for learning flowed 
naturally enough within the grooves of orthodoxy. Cut 
off from a free choice of professions by czarist restrictions 
the alternative careers for young Jews were the rabbinate 
or the ghetto-made occupations of shopkeeping and ped. 
dling. The cry for deliverance had begun to find expression 
in a Zionist movement, which was getting under way with 
great enthusiasm. Theodor Herzl had become the Euro- 
pean leader of the agitation for a Palestinian homeland. 
Within Russia and Poland, the long suppressed desire for 
emancipation from the Czar’s yoke found many young 
Jews thrilling to this new call to the East. Here at least was 
an escape from a hostile, vengeful world. The orthodox in 
a thousand villages felt that at last the age-old prophecies 
of a messiah were about to be fulfilled. 

At the same time, vague disturbing stories of another 
kind of hoped-for deliverance were circulated ; word 
passed that the son of one of the learned Jews of Minsk 
had been arrested and sent off to Siberia; there were ru- 
mors of secret meetings in the woods on the edge of town 
There, it was said, the young folks studied a new learning. 
sang songs, and cursed the Czar. And soon, students begar 
to read books which the tall Hebrew folios could hide from 
the eyes of the rabbi, droning the traditional interpretation 
of the ancient law. The world of the Torah and the Tal. 
mud was beginning to fade. Young Vladeck began te 
study Russian grammar. 


In Minsk, aT THIs TIME, LIVED Grecory GERSHUNI, THE 
head of the city’s only bacteriological laboratory, and wide 
ly known in intellectual circles. As the leader of the So- 
cial Revolutionaries, Gershuni later became a chief or- 
ganizer of the terroristic movement against czarism.* 
Primarily a schoolmaster, Gershuni expressed the logic 
of the recoil against tyranny under the Romanoffs by the 
observation, “You begin with a book and you wind uf 
with a revolver.” He conducted classes in the natura 


*In 1907, escaping from a Siberian prison in a barrel, Gregory Ger. 
shuni made his way across the Pacific, joining Mme, Breshkovsky and 
Nicolas Tchaykovsky (‘‘Grandmother” and “Grandfather” of the Revo 
lution as they were called) in New York. See ‘‘GreGory GERSHUNI: School: 
master-Terrorist,”” an interview by Paul Kellogg in Charities and The 
Commons, (now The Survey), March 2, 1907. 
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| sciences, and saw to it that Tal- 
'mudic students were admitted 
) free to wider educational advan- 
tages. Said Gershuni to young 
| Baruch: “I could teach you my- 
| self if you‘wish to learn. There is 
no future in studying the books 
of a dead past.” 

When he was fifteen, the 
| young student made his decision. 
There was some lamentation 
and remonstrance at home; but 
the odds were too heavily on the 
side of the immediate and ex- 
panding vista. Vladeck began to 

read Pushkin, Turgenev, Dos- 
‘toievski, Tolstoi. From these 
books came to him for the first 
‘time a clear knowledge of uni- 
versal oppression in which the 
persecution of the Jews was a 
bloody incident, perhaps the 
bloodiest. But could there be a 
final deliverance of the Jews 
while the rest of the world was 
slave? Of what use to be merely 
learned, when science, literature 
and humanity were thwarted by 
the Czars, their secret police, 
their cruel governors, by a cor- 
rupt, decadent, oppressive ruling 
class? From abroad came an oc- 
casional leaflet on transparent 
paper, smuggled in, the kind 
that could be swallowed if the 
police swooped down. 

Baruch Charney was not yet 
of the revolutionary movement, 
but this glimpse of it excited 
him. To think of it at all was to 
think dangerously. 

When he was sixteen, he be- 
came an assistant librarian for a 
semi-private collection of books 
which had thus far remained undisturbed by the police. 
Here he read the works of the literary critics and learned 
how deft and devastating the oblique attack on social con- 
ditions can become. Then in April 1903 came the news 
of the bloody Kishinev pogroms which shocked the world 
and brought formal protest from the United States gov- 
ernment. The suffering of the Jews cnly renewed the 
determination of their sons to equip themselves to remake 
the world. 


WHEN HE WAS SEVENTEEN AND ALREADY STEEPED IN THE NEW 
learning, Baruch was much sought after as an instructor 
by small groups. During the winter of 1903, he conducted 
a class of trade school students dealing not only with gen- 
eral literary subjects but with the nature of the class strug- 
gle, the economic interpretation of history. He reveled in 
the chance to share his new learning in this way, but the 
opportunity was short-lived. In January 1904, two soldiers 
and a gendarme made off with him to the prison in Minsk. 
Baruch entered the prison at the age of a college fresh- 
man, and into the eight months he spent-there were. tele- 
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B. Charney Vladeck in 1938: newspaper executive, majority leader of the New York City Council 


scoped his higher education and first revolutionary train- 
ing. Such prisons under the Czar were filled with political 
prisoners as well as criminals and, at Minsk, the former 
were more numerous than murderers, pickpockets, and 
the general run of lawbreakers. That meant that the revo- 
lutionary barometer was registering storm signals. With 
the political block jammed to the full, Vladeck, the latest 
arrival, was assigned to the criminal part of the jail. The 
presence of a political in their midst pleased the ordinary 
convicts mightily. Since he was a man of books, perhaps 
he would teach them? He would. He began with classes 
in arithmetic and geography. He held forth for hours 
while they plied him with questions and made him ex- 
plain his answers. He had to make his words simple, his 
illustrations vivid and out of their own experience. It was 
a training in audience relationship that intellectuals among 
the revolutionaries could envy. From this early compul- 
sion on Baruch Charney to make himself understood de- 
veloped Charney Vladeck’s gift to make things simple for 
his audiences on New York’s East Side or in Brooklyn’s 
Williamsburg, or to make.things so clear that a labor 
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Vladeck’s birthplace was a village in the province of Minsk, in Russian Poland 


union or a City Council must sit up and take notice. 

During the day, communication between cells was per- 
mitted. Under the fantastic prison culture, developed un- 
der a tyranny where prison, the firing squad or exile were 
the answers to protest, political prisoners were treated with 
special consideration. The warden and the keepers had to 
prefix the names of such prisoners with “Mister.” When 
they were called into the warden’s office, they expected 
an invitation to be seated. These were privileges that had 
been won by a generation of political prisoners, and any 
attempt to abrogate them was sharply resisted. 

A cross-section of the revolutionary movement was in- 
carcerated in the political cell block at Minsk, and Char- 
ney spent many hours of each day with its veterans. Reg- 
ular courses of lectures had been arranged. What is the 
role of the peasantry in the struggle ahead; of minority 
groups? Karl Marx and Bakunin, Plekhanov’s position 
and Lenin’s were analyzed, discussed, argued. Ordinarily 
a Russian revolutionist’s life was plain, even ascetic. It had 
not that Bohemian self-indulgence of so many continental 
and American radicals of the pre-war period. For experi- 
enced revolutionaries, a prison term became almost wel- 
come, as an interlude in which to catch up on their read- 
ing and on the news from other parts of Russia. 

For the first time, Baruch had to get out letters to his 
mother in ways which would not lead her to suspect his 
whereabouts. He read voraciously, and came across Emer- 
son, in German translation. From him, he once remarked, 
he got the curious impression that the United States was 
a great village, through which people sauntered sedately, 
discoursing with each other in a passionless manner; there 
seemed an aloofness about it all. Perhaps it was the poor 
translation. At any rate, he got an inkling from his first 


American author of that free intercourse that later was’ 


to give him a quickening sense of identification with 
America. Occasionally also there came packages of food 
and clothing from the American Revolutionary Red 
Cross, as the organization was called, which devoted it- 
self to provisioning the underground workers of Russia. 

At one time Vladeck was confined to a solitary cell, 
high in the turret of the prison. A heavy double door shut 
him in but through the window he commanded a view 
of the city and the town square. When the air got too 
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close, he broke a pane of glass. Fresh air 
came rushing in and filled Vladeck with 
a sense of spring and_ revolutionary 
upsurge. It would be weeks before the 
glass was replaced. He remembered this 
window privilege with a great flood of 
feeling when, on a visit to Russia in 1936, 
he went back to that Minsk prison as his 
revolutionary alma mater. He found to 
his shock that the old window had been 
walled up. Only a slit, a few inches wide 
near the ceiling was now the outlet to 
the world for whoever was held there. 


IN DUE COURSE, HIS FELLOW POLITICALS 
elected Baruch Charney to their standing 
committee which took up grievances, ne- 
gotiated with the prison officials for bet- 
ter conditions, distributed the common 
food supply and visited transients lodged 
temporarily in Minsk. These were politi- 
cal prisoners whose destination was Siberia. 
Outside the walls, that year (1904) the Russo-Japanese 
war was dragging on. Within them, zealous students 
by day and fitful sleepers at night impatiently awaited 
news of the underground activity. Could the war be con- 
verted into a revolutionary opportunity? Suddenly came 
news of the assassination of Von Plehve, hated perpetrator 
of the Kishinev pogrom. His death was hailed even by 
those who did not hold with terrorism as a political meth- 
od. The young committeeman from Dookorah was given 
the task of organizing a prison celebration—“My first job 
as an executive,” he often said. 

Shortly after nightfall, at an appointed hour, all political 
prisoners tied their mattresses against the bars of the cells 
that faced out over the city. Young Baruch Charney struck 
a match, applied it to his mattress, and in a clear loud 
voice began to sing the Marseillaise. Then he spat a 
mouthful of kerosene on the flame, and it began to race 
from mattress to mattress. Each cell took up the Mar- 
seillaise as the flames caught on, until the third floor of 
the prison was girdled with fire. The singing grew louder 
and the square be- 
low thronged with 
people. The au- 
thorities could only 
watch the demon- 
stration in help- 
less rage until the 
last straw mattress 
curled to ash. 

Vladeck’s lead- 
ership in this au- 
dacious demon- 
stration — indeed, 
his conception of 
it—was an expres- 
sion of a funda- 
mental quality in 
him which took 
various forms, fit- 
ting the time and 
the circumstance. 
Nothing puts this 
quality more clear- 


At seventeen Vladeck taught trade school 
students literature and economics 
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_ According to Brandes, 


_ confused with the An- 


ly than the Yiddish word, “chutspo”; in Vladeck, chuts- 
po was tempered with charm. Georg Brandes, the great 
Danish critic, called it a “racial characteristic” in applying 
it to Ferdinand Lassalle. Chutspo, he said: 


- . connotes presence of mind, impudence, temerity, resolu- 


tion and effrontery. This chutspo sometimes appears in the 


average members of the race in such repelling forms as push- 
fulness, an unjustifiable desire to appear in the forefront. 
Sometimes it takes the more attractive intellectual form of 


resolution and determination. 


2 ER om mons 


chutspo, the divine 
chutspo, is not to be 
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glo-Saxon or American 
spirit of enterprise, 
with its predilection 
for incessant produc- 
tion and arrangement. 
It appeared in Lassalle, 
said Brandes, as “an 
impulse to 


rm 


action 
which sought opposi- 
tion.” In Vladeck, it 
was an impulse to ac- 
tion zn spite of opposi- 
tion. ee 

The episode of the Oo 
burning mattresses ee 
threw the prison ofh- 
cials into a tantrum. 
Not knowing whom 
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ings which met in the woods, with outposts set to spread 
warning of the approach of the police. Official nervous- 
ness was increasing. The Japs had trounced the czarist 
armies and the revolutionary tide was running high. 

Three months later came the massacre of the demon- 
strators under Father Gapon and Vladeck’s escape from 
death at the hands of Cossacks, as leader of the general 
strike at Minsk. 

Thenceforward, he traveled with a bodyguard. Often 
he went disguised. He changed his name from town to 
town. Sometimes he met groups in cemeteries, miles 
from town, in the dead 
of winter. Outwitting 
the police became a 
sport and a necessity. 
Nor did he function 
only. as a speaker. Dis- 
tribution of literature 
and of guns went hand 
in hand. He found the 
best protection was put- 
ting up at first class ho- 
tels. A respectable ad- 
dress was an excellent 
foil against inquiring 
policemen. When ques- 
tioned, he always took 
the aggressive, so that 
officials generally _ re- 
leased him rather than 
face the displeasure of 
their superiors if this 
young man should in 
truth turn out to be a 
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to blame, they clapped 
one of the political 
prisoners into a dun- 
geon cell on bread and 
water rations. More- 
over, in dealing with 
him, they used coarse 
language, failed to ad- 
dress him with the customary “Mister,” and deliberately 
kept him standing during his hearing. This treatment 
threatened the whole code governing political prisoners 
which had been so painstakingly built up over the years 
as their only protection against official ruthlessness. They 
went on a hunger strike, one without concessions. With- 
out water, cigarettes, or the use of stimulants, it was a dry 
brutal hunger. And it won. Near the end of the fourth 
day, their comrade was released from jail, and the full 
rights of political prisoners restored. Vladeck once ex- 
plained: “It seemed simple to us then; our revolutionary 
honor was at stake, and life without it could not be worth 
living.” 

On another occasion, a group of prisoners was haled 
before the new governor of the province who addressed 
himself to Vladeck, expressing regret that one so young 
should lead a mutiny. “We are not criminals but revolu- 
tionists,” Vladeck replied, and took the occasion to explain 


’ 


to the governor and assembled officials the cause, rise, and 


significance of the movement. Vladeck’s chutspo was not 
to be extinguished by the icy stare of an official monocle. 

Released from prison in September 1904, Vladeck was 
assigned to work with the needle trade circuit of the 
Minsk Revolutionary Committee. He addressed gather- 
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A newspaper announcement of Vladeck’s first talk in New 
York in 1908. “The young Lassalle” addressed a local 
branch of the Russian-Polish underground movement in 
which he had been active before coming to this country. 
On this same occasion Meyer London also made a speech 


traveling journalist. His 
was never the look of 


a hunted man. Through- 
out his travels he 
touched the lives of 


many men, then begin- 
ners in the revolution- 
ary movement who were later to play a part in the up- 
heavals of 1917 and after. 

At Vilna, then the center of the oldest and best or- 
ganized revolutionary group, he wrote leaflets, organized 
their distribution, advised local leaders. It was there that 
he led the first strike for an eight-hour day ever called in 
Russia. He edited the first underground trade publication, 
The Bristle Worker. He was not yet twenty years old 
when he was again arrested and thrown into the Lukishki 
prison. Here the prisoners communicated with each other 
by a system of wall-tapping, at which they all became 
adept. His old experience as a librarian in Minsk won him 
a similar job here, where he was charged with the care of 
the books which the politicals brought with them and 
pooled for common use. At Lukishki, he came across his 
first pamphlet on Abraham Lincoln, the start of an admi- 
ration bordering on worship which lit the way for his 
understanding of American institutions. 

His second prison term ended on October 17, 1905, 
when a general amnesty for all political prisoners was 
wrung from the Czar by popular pressure, a constitution 
was set up, and all Russia thrilled with expectation. As 
the political prisoners marched out of the jail at Lukishki 
they sang a revolutionary march. (Continued on page 700) 
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Courtesy Paul Reinhardt Galleries, New York 


Refugees and Peasant 


Two Paintings by Tamara de Lempicka 


These paintings, which appeared in a large exhibition of the work 
of Tamara de Lempicka earlier in the year, have a peculiar Ppoign- 
ancy at this time. They represent two of the groups of peoples in 


the artist’s native Poland. The somber study of the refugee mother 


and son is full of pathos; the brilliant painting of the peasant 
girl is tenderly done. Miss de Lempicka now makes her home in 
Paris and is a portrait painter of distinction. In this country her 


work is best known through the Carnegie International exhibitions 
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More Minorities—More Pawns 


by OSCAR I. JANOWSKY 


In a tragic sequel to ‘“‘Minorities: Pawns of Power’ [published in our 


“Calling America” number last February] Professor Janowsky draws 


upon his firsthand studies in Eastern Europe to picture what today’s 


conquest means to the people concerned. 


Iv WOULD BE CRUEL TO SPEAK OF A VICTIM’S RECKLESSNESS 
while his wounds are still bleeding and he is gasping 


away his last breath. If I were convinced that Poland’s 


dismemberment was final and irreparable, I would leave 
the gloating to others. But I believe firmly that the un- 
happy people will live again; that those who now devour 
living members of the prostrate body of Poland will be 
compelled to disgorge. It is with an eye to the resurrec- 
tion of Poland that I wish to analyze the errors of the past 
—as they affect minorities—and to appraise the elements 
of stability and instability in the shifting present. 

The patriotic abandon with which the people of Po- 
land hurried to the defense of their country, and the heroic 
stand at Warsaw, must arouse the admiration of every 
fair-minded observer. But the semi-authoritarian regime 
collapsed like a house of cards. The ruling oligarchy fled 
ingloriously while the armies were still fighting and left 
the despairing masses leaderless and hopeless. Why did 
all resistance collapse so quickly? 

One answer is that the ruling coterie had weakened 
the moral fiber of the people and sapped its strength. To 
the very last, the liberal forces, the peasants, the organized 
workingmen and the minorities were excluded from the 
government. The Polish aristocracy and upper middle 
class selfishly exploited the government for their own ends, 
and when the supreme test came, they lacked even the 
courage of heroic despair and could neither inspire the 
masses to wage a long and losing battle for existence, nor 
could they bequeath to them a great symbol of defiance, 
such as Kosciusko had supplied. 

Poland never was and could not be a unitary national 
state like France. It was a nationalities state, that is, a 
country shared by several national-cultural groups—by 
Poles, Ukrainians, Jews, White Russians, Germans, Lithu- 
anians, and others. Far-seeing statesmen would have 
recognized that the attempt to hammer diverse national- 
cultural elements into a single mold would prove disas- 
trous; that in a land in which ten million of a total of 
thirty-two million people (estimates for 1931) consisted 
of non-Polish minorities, the ideal of national-cultural uni- 
formity was a dangerous illusion. If Polish leaders could 
not view cultural heterogeneity as a blessing, they might 
at least have been realistic enough to accept it as a hard 
fact. Then it would have been possible to build a multi- 
national state, that is, a state in which citizens differ in 
language and cultural traditions much as we differ in 
religion. Thus the confidence and cooperation of the 
minorities might have been won, and the Polish majority 
might have rallied the entire population of the country to 
the common task of building a tolerant and prosperous 
homeland for all. 

The Polish ruling elements lacked the vision to grasp 
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the opportunity which was theirs. Obsessed with a strident 
and intolerant nationalism, they were unable to see that 
the minorities inhabiting the country, no less than the 
majority, could in justice claim the right to national- 
cultural self-determination and self-expression. Nor were 
they wise enough to learn the lesson of their own history. 
The Poles had suffered grievously at the hands of two of 
the worst offenders against minorities, “Holy” Russia and 
chauvinistic Prussia. Yet, the arrogance and violence to 
which they had been subjected had neither destroyed 
them nor broken their spirit. Force and intolerance had 
resulted only in strengthening the determination of the 
Poles to resist. Would not the minorities of the new Po- 
land react in exactly the same manner? The new Polish 
masters did not pause to consider this question; but 
drove headlong toward the very ideal of their former 
oppressors, namely, national uniformity. They determined 
to build a “Polish” national state, with the Polish lan- 
guage, Polish national aspirations and Polish culture as 
the superior and dominant norms which all elements in 
the population must in time accept as their own or emi- 
grate. When the minorities objected to this policy and in- 
sisted that they were not interlopers, that their ancestors 
had inhabited the land for centuries, Poland’s rulers em- 
barked upon cruel and fruitless efforts to denationalize 
the White Russians, to cow the Ukrainians into an in- 
ferior position, to terrorize the Germans and Lithuanians, 
to harry the Jews out of the land. 


WHEN I visirEp PoLAND THREE YEARS AGO, I HAD OCCASION 
to discuss this matter both with spokesmen of the various 
minorities and with representative leaders of the Polish 
majority. Many of the specific charges and countercharges 
had to be discounted, for neither side possessed a monop- 
oly of validity. But there could be no doubt that the 
dominant elements among the Poles were determined to 
maintain for their own people the position of a Herren- 
volk, a “master” people whose duty it was to civilize and 
assimilate kindred groups and to eliminate “alien” ele- 
ments. The guarantees for the protection of minorities 
which the Paris Peace Conference had forced upon the 
new Poland were deplored as a violation of the country’s 
sovereignty and as an unwarranted interference with the 
internal affairs of a proud people. 

To be sure, there were minorities in Poland, but the 
spokesman for the majority preferred not to talk about 
them. They were eager to enlighten a visiting foreigner 
about the phenomenal growth of Gdynia, about Beck’s 
“brilliant” foreign policy, about the virility, the youthful 
exuberance and the high birthrate of the new Poland. 
The Poles are charming hosts, and I listened gladly and 
observed with genuine admiration the remarkable achieve- 


Kosciusko, of the Battle of Yorktown, was the great champion of Poland’s independence in the 1790s. His monument at Cracow 


ments at Gdynia. But as politely as I could, I persisted in 
my quest for information on minorities. I was assured that 
the Poles were a generous people and that the minorities 
had no real cause for complaint; that religious freedom 
prevailed; that there were thousands of schools in which 
the languages of the minorities were taught, and hundreds 
in which the language of instruction was that of the 
minority. 

These were facts which I accepted in good faith, but 
these facts told only part of the story. They did not reach 
the heart of the problem. 

“What are your views respecting the ultimate solution 
of the minority problem?” I asked the leading Poles whom 
it was my privilege to meet. “Are you satisfied that the 
minorities should continue to develop their cultural indi- 
viduality and that Poland remain what it is: heterogenecus 
in population and multiform in culture? Or do you pro- 
pose to assimilate, to Polonize the minorities?” 

These questions evoked responses which made it obvi- 
ous that the Poles viewed the minorities as a temporary 
annoyance. They declared confidently that the White Rus- 
sians and many Ukrainians had not as yet reached the 
stage of national consciousness. In other words, they sim- 
ply constituted so much soft clay which might be remod- 
elled in the image of the Poles. The Lithuanians were 
regarded as too few in number (less than 100,000 in 1931) 
to require special attention. The Germans, it was pointed 


out, were not really an indigenous, native population.’ 


They. had immigrated into Poland in previous centuries 
and were returning to Germany, their true homeland, in 
large numbers. Close to a million Germans had left Po- 
land since 1918, and it required no particular insight to 
realize what the Poles expected of the seven or eight hun- 
dred thousand Germans remaining in the country. As for 
the three million Jews, a handy formula had been evolved 
to dispose of them. They were simply “surplus popula- 
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tion,” a cheap and plentiful commodity which Poland held 
in store for dumping. 

Professor Stronski, a leader of the reactionary National 
Democrats, did not like the idea of forcible assimilation, 
but he reminded me that the Germans had been colonized 
in Poland. Some might remain as loyal citizens. The rest 
would obviously have to go. And the Jews, in his view, 
possibly because he is himself of Jewish ancestry, were too 
many to be assimilated. Professor Stronski favored “urg- 
ing” the Jews to move faster to more congenial climes. 
Mr. Okulicz, the handsome, urbane and diplomatic edi- 
tor of the Kurier Wilensky (Vilna), found it difficult to 
speak unequivocally on the question of minorities; he was 
far better informed and more outspoken on foreign re- 
lations. The broad and ignorant masses who, in his view, 
did not know what nationality they belonged to, he 
would absorb or Polonize. Germans, Ukrainian national- 
ists and Jews were not to be denationalized, but he warned 
that the government and the culture of the country must 
rest on the Polish people. Professor Dyboski of Cracow 
spoke intelligently and entertainingly, but mostly about 
himself. His book on Poland reveals knowledge of the 
status of minorities in his country. But the basic problem 
of cultural pluralism versus Polonization did not interest 
him. He preferred to make some far-fetched comparisons 
between the minority problems in Poland and the Negro 
problem in the United States. 

These opinions, representative of the dominant elements 
in the Polish majority, were shared by the government 
authorities, though not as brashly expressed. The amiable 
Count Lubiensky, Colonel Beck’s Chef de Cabinet at the 
Foreign Office, spoke casually of assimilation when refer- 
ring to the solution of minority problems, and the Polish 
Ambassador to London, a persuasive and well-informed 
man with a dash of the scholar about him, stated that the 
German minority was disappearing through emigration, 
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and that poverty would compel a certain percentage of the 
Jews to emigrate. The government, he thought, did not 
aim to assimilate genuine Ukrainians, and he vaguely 
hoped for some modus vivendi. But the White Russians, 
the least developed culturally among the minorities, could 
and should be assimilated, so long as no serious opposi- 
‘tion was encountered. 

Two views of the Polish minority problems deserve spe- 
cial consideration. One view was expressed by Professor 
‘Handelsman of Warsaw, who considered himself a friend 
‘of the one “genuine” minority, the Ukrainians. A White 
Russian minority, he thought, existed only in propaganda. 
The Germans would disappear, partly by assimilation and 
partly by emigration, and apparently the same fate awaited 
‘the Jews, for only the “higher classes” would be assimila- 
‘ted. Most unique, however, was his opinion that assimila- 
tion in Eastern Europe ultimately required religious con- 
version. 

The most uncharitable view of minorities I heard ex- 
pressed in Poland was by an American, Paul Super, the 
director of the Polish Y.M.C.A. This gentleman appar- 
ently preferred the genteel bigotry of the Polish aristocrat 
to American tolerance and equality of opportunity. He 
spoke of race and blood like a seasoned Nazi and dubbed 
the White Russians “primitive wards of the state” whose 
pretensions to cultural freedom could not even be consid- 
ered. He favored complete Polonization except for the 
Jews, and was so impatient with Ukrainian intransigence 
that he approved of the brutal “pacification” of Eastern 
Galicia in 1930. 


Tue PoLoNiIzING TENDENCIES HERE DESCRIBED DID NOT 
represent the views of every thinking Pole. There 
were numerous liberals, democrats, socialists and 
peasant and labor leaders who favored understand- 
ing and cooperation with the minorities. But much 
as the minorities appreciated expressions of good 
will, they had to reckon with the words and deeds 
of the ruling authorities who were committed to a 
policy of repressive assimilation. The minorities 
complained bitterly of the settlement of Polish 
colonists in their midst, upon land which should 
have been distributed among the land-hungry local 
peasantry. They claimed that administrative posi- 
tions and army careers were virtually closed to 
them. They cited figures to show that many hun- 
dreds of minority schools had been closed to make 
way for bi-lingual schools which served as agencies 
of denationalization. Germans complained of ter- 
rorism especially at elections; Ukrainians remem- 
bered in harrowing detail the “pacification” of 
1930; Jews told despairingly of ghetto-benches in 
educational institutions, of an economic boycott 
which the government condoned if it did not actu- 
ally encourage, and of inadequate protection in the 
face of pogroms; and the White Russians related 
stories of police raids, of compulsion to vote the 
government ticket at elections, of suppression of 
newspapers, of inadequate facilities for education. 

In all fairness to the Poles, it should be added 
that some elements among the minorities were not 
entirely loyal. There were many Germans and 
some Lithuanians who harbored irredentist ambi- 
tions. Among the Ukrainians, too, a terroristic 
band was active. And the German government, 
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even before Hitler, made use of minority conflicts to keep 
alive the hope for a revision of the German-Polish boun- 
dary. But I am of the opinion that if the Polish govern- 
ment had made an honest effort to win the confidence of 
the minorities, the troublemakers would have remained 
without a following or influence. It was the shortsighted 
policy of the Poles which drove the masses into the arms 
of the agitators. Even in the face of Polish repression, large 
numbers among the minorities remained hopeful and 
loyal. I heard Germans in Katowice express the desire that 
the Poles make it possible for them to restore their own 
tranquillity. 

I spoke to most of the important Ukrainian lead- 
ers and felt that they honestly hoped that the compro- 
mise of 1935 would lead to genuine understanding. And in 
the face of boycotts and pogroms, the Jews remained loyal. 
I shall never forget the words of Dr. Thon of Cracow, 
who spoke with patriotic fervor of Poland, of its people, 
its language and literature. He was grieved by the poverty 
of the Polish peasant and workingman no less than by 
that of the Jew. 

The policy of narrow and intolerant nationals to which 
the Polish ruling classes adhered, contributed materially to 
bring about the calamity which has now befallen them 
and their people. Many of the bitter conflicts with the 
minorities might have been avoided, and the time and 
energy devoted to economic progress, to projects of social 
welfare, and to the strengthening of the security and de- 
fense of the country. 


P.P.C. photo 
Peasants praying before the cathedral in Czestochowa, holy city 
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The three partitions of Poland in the 18th century called forth this 
print of the time, cynically entitled ‘Slicing the Cake” 


‘THE BLUNDERS OF THE PAST CANNOT BE RETRIEVED. WHAT OF 
the present and the immediate future? Have Hitler and 
Stalin shown the way toward the solution of the minori- 
ties problem? Will tranquillity and cooperation result 
from imperialist aggression, from violence, from the cyni- 
cal disregard of the desires of the people affected, from 
arbitrary shuffling of boundaries? We shall analyze the 
prospects before the people of dismembered Poland, not 
only because more than thirty-two million human beings 
are involved but also because a similar fate hangs over the 
population of Rumania, of the Baltic provinces, perhaps 
of every people which is not strong enough to resist the 
encroachments of powerful and reckless neighbors. 

The new boundary between Soviet Russia and Nazi 
Germany runs mainly along the Bug and San rivers. To 
the east and south of the line, lie eight of the former six- 
teen counties of Poland, which have been annexed by 
Soviet Russia. The remaining eight counties and the city 
of Warsaw are the’ spoils of the Third Reich. It is diff- 
cult to give precise population figures at this early date, 
but, taking the census returns of 1931 as the base, it may 
be estimated with a fair degree of accuracy that the Ger- 
mans have seized more than eighteen or nineteen million 
people and the Russians about thirteen million. In the 
region annexed by Germany only about 652,000 are Ger- 
mans, if we are to accept the Polish census figures as rea- 
sonably accurate. The remaining eighteen millions, con- 
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German groups, will swell the mounting numbers 


how to misuse. 


with the methods employed by the Nazis against 
minorities of opinion and against religious and 


even pogroms and downright murder will become 
the order of the day for additional millions of men, 
women and children. Many will seek to flee across 
the barricaded frontiers, but the largest number 
will have to remain and some of them, notably the 
Poles, will offer resistance—active resistance where 


is most crushing. The natural yearning of the 
Poles for the restoration of their fatherland must 
inevitably lead to more brutal repression on the 
part of the Nazi masters, and repression can result 
only in ever deeper hatred and strife. 

What about Stalin, Hitler’s strange partner in 
the latest efforts to achieve “appeasement” and a 
“lasting” settlement? A_ startled world was in- 
formed that Stalin had intervened only to save the 
oppressed Ukrainian and White Russian minori- 
ties. Moscow harbored no selfish imperialist de- 
signs. It simply shouldered, heroically, and in a 
spirit of self-sacrifice, the “Red Man’s Burden” (the 
moral equivalent of the White Man’s Burden) and 
was ready (with apologies to Kipling) 


to send forth the best of its breed 
to serve the captives’ necd. 


It is the established practice of bearers of civilizing 
burdens not to consult those who incite in them the 
spirit of generosity. After all they are only the 
objects of benevolence: 

new caught, sullen peoples, 


half-devil and half-child. 
(Continued on page 704) 
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sisting of Poles, Jews, Ukrainians and other non- 


: 
: 


; 


of minorities which the Third Reich knows so well 
Little need be said of the treatment which awaits 


the new wards of the Third Reich. We are familiar 


ethnic minorities. Concentration camps, boycotts, 


possible, passive where the heel of the oppressor 


As Europe Went to War 


by VERA MICHELES DEAN 


In neutral Norway, and on both sides of the Rhine, the research director of 


the Foreign Policy Association interviewed government leaders, journalists, 


plain citizens — on the eve of the war. Her intimate glimpse of the mind 


of Europe goes beneath the headlines and beyond the battlefronts — and 


reveals some of the profound changes which the crisis is bringing into the 


lives of the people, under whatever flag or government they find themselves. 


THE SKY IS CROWDED WITH STARS AS OUR SHIP SAILS ALONG 


the coast of the United States this clear September night _ 


of 1939. There really is no sky. Only stars—brilliant stars 
that seem caught in the ship’s rigging, trails of stardust, 
dazzling clusters of constellations. Everything else is in- 
finite water and infinite silence. In this infinity our ship, 
our lives, our earth for whose possession men fight and 
die tonight seem but shadows without substance. The war 
we have just left behind in Europe is real—the terror, the 
suffering, the shattered hopes. But this too is real—this 
night of incandescent beauty which was here before earth 
was known to man, and will be here when all we fight for 
has been ground into dust. 

It was through a night like this that I lay awake in 
Russia in August 1914, listening to the singing of soldiers 
bound for the German front. Some were gay, some sad, 
but most were utterly ignorant of the issues about which 
they were going to fight. They went to war because they 
were told to. No one asked them what they thought or 
wanted. Millions and millions of men all over Europe 


marching to death, able-bodied men, with minds of their © 


own—but with no control whatever over their destiny. 
They could forge iron, they could plow fields, they could 
sail ships, they could invent machines, they could paint 
pictures and write books and teach other men’s thoughts 
—but they were not strong enough or intelligent enough 
to prevent war. These people whose only desire was to 
live in peace, to eat and sleep and love their fill, to extract 
such joy as they could from a brief existence, were thrown 
helter-skelter into trenches, to be shot at by enemy guns, 


impaled on barbed wire, bombed from the air. They had . 


never seen the men on the other side. They had no hatred 
for these men, no desire to destroy them, but they be- 
lieved, or were taught to believe, that unless enough of 
these men were killed, their own lives and the future of 
their children would be in danger. And by the time war 
was over, the ideals for which it was said to be fought 
had been forgotten, the men who preached these ideals 
had been killed, or maimed, or spiritually warped, and 
the entire landscape of life had been transformed beyond 
recognition—not by bombs alone, but by new explosive 
ideas. 

Only twenty-five years have gone by—potentially crea- 
tive years for those of us who were children in 1914, who 
were fed on war rations, plagued by war repressions, 
haunted by post-war revolution and despair, yet retained 
enough animal energy and curiosity about life to grope 
our way toward a new world order. We had ardor and 
aspirations, we felt the need of clearing away the débris 
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of nationalist hatreds and economic maladjustments be- 
fore beginning the task of reconstruction; we searched 
desperately for new values. Many of us had been tem- 
porarily lured away by the vain hope of a short cut to 
Utopia through fascism or communism. Others had been 
blinded to the realities of the post-war world by faith in 
the possibility of restoring the pre-war system. Few of us 
as yet had laid hands on the levers of power. But before 
this generation had succeeded in joining forces across na- 
tional frontiers to realize its common dreams, war began 
again, and like the generation of 1914 it was plunged into 
the European maelstrom with no chance to control its 
own destiny. 


In France 


AND AGAIN I AM IN EvROPE ON THE EVE OF WAR, WITH THE 
nightmarish feeling of having lived through it all before 
—the disruption of private life, the bewilderment of the 
individual as he finds himself caught in the wheels of 
war’s implacable mechanism, the callous disregard, justi- 
fied on grounds of military necessity, for human thoughts 
and feelings. Into millions of lives, each complete and 
important in itself, war stretches its innumerable filaments 
even before it has begun. In August, as the zero hour 
approaches, the French people, who are moved by reason 
rather than feelings, are both confused and painfully 
clearheaded. My friend Yves, the Breton fisherman hard- 
ened by year-long struggles with the elements, sings the 
Internationale on feast days, not because he is a revolu- 
tionary at heart but because he is miserably poor, and 
communism tells him the poor will inherit the earth. 
But when war comes he rallies unquestioningly to the 
support of a government which has just suppressed com- 
munist newspapers, and laughs at German attempts to 
stir up a Breton autonomist movement directed at the 
break-up of France. He has no more illusions about war 
than Pierre, the ardent young socialist, who adores his 
charming wife and teaches his son Latin literature in 
hours snatched from political journalism and electioneer- 
ing. Pierre rejects both fascism and communism, he thinks 
France should oppose Hitler, he was shattered by the 
Munich accord, yet he fears that in the effort of resisting 
Nazism France will again become nationalist and in- 
transigent, and renew that vicious circle which began at 
Versailles and ended on the battlefields of Poland. He 
hopes against hope that there are two Germanys, and 
that the Germany of Goethe and Beethoven will triumph 
over that of Bismarck and Hitler. “But Pierre, remember 
what the German socialists did in 1914? All but a handful 
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supported the war.” He refuses to be convinced because 
he cannot admit, even to himself, that Western socialism, 
unrevolutionary in temper, has lost ground to Nazism 
and communism, which have adapted many of its ideas 
to the iron age we live in. 

Alfred is a man of wealth and culture; he has traveled 
all over the world; he has sampled communism and 
fascism as one samples wines or ballerinas; he now be- 
lieves in a strong-arm government which could check the 


Plain folks: Sweden—street festivities at graduation time 


revolutionary aspirations of the workers. He has power, 
but no vision. He does not want war because he knows 
it spells the doom of his class, which has done tragically 
little to avert it; and he knows, and I know, that with 
the disappearance of that class will also go many of the 
values of our civilization. “Alfred, you cannot stop the 
march of history. The French aristocracy tried it in 1789, 
the Russian monarchy in 1917. They have all perished. 
Isn’t it better to recognize the fact that we are living in 
a revolutionary period rather than wait for revolution to 
overtake you?” But he will still be sitting, elegantly dis- 
dainful, in his quiet study decorated with distinguished 
examples of French moderii art, when Europe, in gruel- 
ing travail, is delivered of a new social order. 

Georges is a liberal Catholic who opposed Munich, 
pleaded for defense of Czechoslovakia, attacked Franco. 
His sparkling eyes see through the sordid motives, the 
petty fears, the unavowable desires which dictate so much 
of human conduct. He is too civilized and tolerant to be- 
lieve that either side has a monopoly of vice or virtue. 
What he is fighting for is a new world in which the in- 
dividual, once more inspired by faith, will voluntarily 
subordinate his liberty to the welfare of society as a 


whole; in which nations, at last aware of their responsi- © 


bilities, will harmonize their development with that of the 
international community. He has the vision, but not the 
power; and if he falls in some obscure sector of the west- 
ern front, his vision may die with him. 

It is a new vision, a new concept of relations between 
men and nations that we need, repeats my friend the 
Dominican friar as we look out over the roofs of Paris 
from his severe study crowded with books and astronom- 
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ical instruments; that spirit is not found in the seats of 
power, not in foreign offices, nor palaces, nor among 
church dignitaries; if it is not found by peoples of dem- 
ocratic countries, we shall be defeated by Hitler without 
the firing of a shot. We are in a minority now, he says, 
those of us who believe that a new heaven and a new 
earth can be created out of this shambles; but if we stand 
together and hold fast to our faith in human beings, we 
may yet triumph. 

Yes, we shall triumph, says André, 
the skilled technician who works day 
and night to perfect deadly weapons of 
warfare. But before we can create a new 
world we must obliterate the rotten, cor- 
rupt, decomposing world we live in, we 
must stamp it out in blood. “But André, 
who will be left to undertake the task of 
reconstruction if first we have to pass 
through another orgy of war?” That 
does not matter in the long run of his- 
tory, says André. Science will save us 
from ourselves, but first it must be freed 
from the shackles of capitalist greed and 
cupidity. 

It is not a question of capitalism or 
communism, says B., the army chief 
who has spent his life training men in 
the arts of war; what is important is the 
integrity and worth of the individual, no 
matter what his class, race, or creed. B. 
does not want war, he is moved to tears 
by the loyalty, the enthusiasm, the fine- 
tempered quality of French youth who 
pass through his hands; he believes that France is under- 
going a great spiritual renascence, yet he knows that to- 
morrow his brave young men may be nothing but can- 
non-fodder. He and others like him may have the power 
to win the war, but not the vision to prevent it. 

“What do we care about victories or defeats?” says my 
friend Odette, whose children are playing with mine on a 
Brittany beach, happily unconscious of the darkness we 
live in. “All we want is to have our men remain alive, 
and to bring up healthy, carefree children in a world at 
peace.” Like me, like all women who find it possible day 
in, day out to reconcile household conflicts and reach 
tolerable compromises on vital issues, Odette cannot un- 
derstand why every difference of opinion between nations 
must always threaten to provoke a conflict. All we need, 
she says in bewildered tones, is common sense and the 
gift of compromise; but these are apparently the two in- 
gredients most lacking in international affairs. And so 
the wealth Odette and I and all other women want to 
spend on better schools, better opportunities for health 
and play, is diverted to war purposes, destroying our 
hopes for our children’s future. 


Black Star 


In Germany 


Wuat THE FRENCH HOPED FOR THIS SUMMER WAS A 
static stable world in which they could enjoy in peace 
the fruits of Western civilization. In Germany, where 
people feel far more than they reason, there was also 
hope—but dynamic hope of another kind—of enlarging 
Germany’s “living space” without war, of raising the 
standard of living of the people, of recovering from the 
“humiliation” of Versailles. Not that the thought of war 
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with Poland was altogether unpopular. The 
Germans for centuries have regarded the 
Poles as an inferior people, and have waited 
twenty years for this opportunity to reverse 
the Versailles diktat. That is the poison cir- 
culating in the veins of Eastern Europe—the 
belief of the Germans that they are in some 
way superior to the peoples among whom 
they have settled by conquest or migration, 
and must dominate Slavs and Magyars for 
fear of being dominated by them. “We only 
want peace,” says Klaus, who in a few days 
will be fighting on the eastern front. “But we 
want peace with justice. The world has al- 
ways been unjust to Germany. It envies us 
our efficiency, our technical skill, our na- 
tional cohesion.” But Klaus, what is justice? 
Must it always be what Germany wants? 
“No, but neither must it be what France or 
Britain wants. We are a great power. We 
must enjoy the rights and privileges of a 
great power.” But small countries, too, 
have rights, Klaus. What about Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia, Poland? Why can’t 
your rights be reconciled with theirs? “Because 
they are inferior peoples. They will benefit by 
the economic progress we shall bring to the lands in 
which they live. But they must not threaten to encircle 
us, or we shall have to annihilate them.” How can these 
weak peoples encircle eighty million Germans? Isn’t this 
a psychosis for which there is no ground in reality? 
“Other people have always wanted to encircle and crush 
us. If they could they would tear us limb from limb right 
now. I don’t hold with everything that Nazism stands 
for, but I am convinced that, if it had not been for Hitler, 
Germany would once more be threatened with dismem- 
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Goro from Black Star 


Plain folks: France—where a man “cultivates his garden” 
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Plain folks: Russia—workers attending the opera in Moscow 


berment, and I shall support him through thick and 
thin.” But other peoples, who have much smaller re- 
sources, feel secure, happy and free. Look at the Swiss, 
the Dutch, the Scandinavians. Why are the Germans al- 
ways so restless, so tormented with unfulfilled desires, 
so bent on imposing their will on others? “Because we are 
a great people, charged with a great destiny. We want to 
be at peace with the world. But if the world resists us, we 
have no choice but to strike back. Western Europe is 
finished. The future belongs to us.” 

Yet in August 1939 the Germans were not different 
from the French in any of the human essentials. Holiday- 
makers thronged the beaches around Hamburg as if they 
had never heard of war. Honeymooning German cou- 
ples set sail for Norway in blissful disregard of their 
country’s world mission. But behind the routine of daily 
life, with little or no attempt at camouflage, loomed the 
armament factories, the concentration camps, the univer- 
sities desecrated by racial hatred and suppression of free 
thought. One should feel nothing but contempt and anger 
for this régime and for the people which tolerates it. In- 
stead one is swept by profound pity—pity that, in spite 
of all the apparatus of modern science, in spite of radio 
and television, human beings are still incapable of com- 
municating with each other in such a way as to reconcile 
mutual grievances without resort to war; pity that a 
great people, rich in enormous potentialities of artistic 
genius and technical skill, painfully eager for affection 
and appreciation, has been so slow to achieve political 
maturity as to carry medieval practices into the twentieth 
century; pity even for a man like Hitler, who has a 
warped vision of some new world of his own, yet com- 
mands the power to annihilate the world others would 
like to live in. 


In Scandinavia 


Bur POWER Is A TRANSITORY AND INSUBSTANTIAL THING, 
one discovers as one leaves the continent for the Scandina- 
vian countries—whether it be the power of wealth, or 
physical force, or entrenched privilege. That is what peo- 
ples like the Norwegians and Swedes have learned in the 
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Plain folks: Germany—checking family records with the authorities 


course of centuries. Behind them lies, in the dim past, a 
life of expansion and pillage far afield, from Ireland and 
America in the West to France and Italy in the South. 
The Vikings feared neither man nor elements. They, too, 
sought “living space” and booty when they set sail from 
the fjords of barren Norway. But now they are done with 
it. Their descendants have settled down to a life of crea- 
tive production, peaceful trade, concern for the security 
and welfare of the individual. The Scandinavian peoples 
have demonstrated that a rich national life depends not 
on control of raw materials or colonies, not on vast finan- 
cial resources or political influence, but on ingenuity, abil- 
ity to make the most of what one has, willingness to enter 
into peaceful exchanges with other peoples. 

Yet they, too, are not masters of their destiny. Their re- 
sources of iron ore are coveted by both Germany and 
Britain. The bulk of their foodstuffs and raw materials 
must run the gauntlet of the British blockade. Their ships 
and exports are menaced by German submarines. It is 
because they realize their inability to resist the pressure 
of the great powers that these small countries have valiant- 
ly supported attempts to create an international organ- 
ization which would safeguard their interests and, when 
the great powers failed to put life into the League of 
Nations, joined forces to protect themselves in the Oslo 
group of neutral states. Here, at the crossroads of Europe, 
they see Europe’s crisis steadily and see it whole. They 
reaffirm their belief that the Versailles treaty was unjust 
and should have been revised long ago. They admire the 


efficiency and organizing ability of the Germans, and 


understand something of the envy Germans feel for the 
wealth of the British Empire. But they fear the restless 
ambition of the Reich, and believe that Britain—whom in 
the past they have regarded as a protector of small states— 
had to make a stand on behalf of Poland, or else lose 
such influence and prestige as it still retained among 
neutrals after its Munich surrender. 

From Scandinavia one can also see with terrible clarity 
the plight of innumerable innocent people driven before 
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Europe’s many storms, sun- 
dered from familiar surround- 
ings, stranded in no man’s 
lands from the Vistula to the 
Scheldt—human beings shorn 
of all but the animal existence 
which for them has become 
an almost unbearable burden. 
Socialists, liberals, pacifists, Jews, 
Catholics, Protestants, seeking 
refuge abroad from oppression 
in European countries east of the 
Rhine; Polish landowners flee- 
ing from the destruction of fire 
and sword wreaked on them by 
impoverished Ukrainian peas- 
ants; czarist Russians who had 
found refuge in Poland and the 
Baltic countries after 1917, terri- 
fied by the approach of Soviet 
groups; Polish Jews, equally ter- 
rified by the arrival of the Ger- 
man Gestapo; families torn 
apart, perhaps forever, by war, 
exile, revolution; men, women, 
children stampeding along 
bomb-shattered roads, through the utter blackness of Eu- 
rope’s nightmare, pleading for the help of neutrals who 
still retain a shred of sanity and charity—all these are 
the posthumous victims of that war twenty-five years ago, 
fought to make the world safe for democracy. 


‘Black Star 


The War That the People Didn’t Want 


BuT THE ATMOSPHERE OF 1939 wAs PROFOUNDLY DIFFERENT 
from that of 1914. The imminence of another world war 
in the lifetime of one generation had suddenly shocked 
men and women everywhere into that kind of agoniz- 
ingly clear awareness which one is said to experience on 


the point of death. Behind the smoke-screen of propa- © 


ganda, atrocity stories, and mutual accusations, all peoples 
this summer were united on one point: they did not want 
war. Not simply because they feared it. They had seen 
people survive war in Barcelona and Shanghai. They 
knew—having experienced unemployment and concentra- 
tion camps and revolutions—that there are worse things 
than death. But they were convinced, in their inmost 
hearts and minds, that war could not solve their manifold 
problems. What set them against war was not its horror, 
but its futility. War evoked no emotion—neither enthusi- 
asm, nor real hatred for the potential enemy. In Germany 
there was some feeling against Poland, but little, outside 
of official propaganda, against France and Britain. And 
in the Western democracies people looked at war with an 
intellectual detachment far more frightening than war 
fever. More frightening because it showed that men who 
could see nothing rational in war could still be driven to 
fight. But also ultimately reassuring because it offered the 
first dim hope since 1914 that men might find war incom- 
patible with twentieth century existence. 

Yet these coldly reasoning people whom no eloquent 
orators—except in Germany—even attempted to arouse, 
put on their uniforms and marched to the trenches as if 
they believed that the firing of guns and the dropping of 
bombs could settle the problems they had been struggling 
to solve for twenty years since the end of the last war, and 
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_ things had reached a point where 


| ation was unendurable, and there 


for centuries before it. Did they 
believe this? No, but they be- 
lieved something else: that 


continuance of the existing situ- 


was nothing to do except fight 
it out to the finish. This is what 
the Germans believed about the 
Poles. This is what the Poles, 
and the French and British, be- 
lieved about the Germans. “We 
must make an end of Poland,” 
said the Germans, “we can’t 
stand their treatment of us any 
longer.” “We must make an end 
of Hitlerism once and for all,” 
said the French and British. 
“We can’t live in the midst of 
recurring crises, we've had 
enough of Hitler’s threats, let’s 
make an end of it.” Only in war, 
as in all events of human life, 
one never knows, when one be- 
gins, how things will end. 

At what point do men come to regard war as inevita- 
ble? Why can they endure Agadir and Morocco and the 
Balkan wars, yet fight when an assassin fires point-blank 
at an Austrian Archduke? Why can they endure Austria 
and Spain and Czechoslovakia, but feel that war is inevita- 
ble when Germany invades Poland? Not because war is 
inevitable in the sense of a catastrophe of nature, like a 
typhoon or an earthquake. It is because enough people feel 
suddenly crushed by the cumulative weight of alternate 
threats and concessions, makeshift deals and shady bar- 
gains, recurring crises that disrupt their daily lives and, 
having lost their patience, feel it is better to face the 
known dangers of today than continue to speculate about 
the dangers of tomorrow. 

But it would be difficult to say, in such hours of de- 
cision, that this or that people, this or that statesman, 
willed the war. Yes, Hitler probably wanted war—a victo- 
rious “localized” lightning war against Poland which 
would have restored Germany’s tarnished military honor 
—but not a general war in which Germany might lose 
all the advantages it had laboriously recovered in the years 
of his rule. And no one who accused Mr. Chamberlain 
and M. Daladier of supine acquiescence to Hitler’s de- 
mands at Munich could assert in 1939 that these men and 
their supporters had willed war with Germany. Far from 
wanting war, they were in mortal terror of it—not merely 
because of humanitarian motives but because they were 
rightly aware that another conflict, whatever its outcome, 
would wipe out the remnants of the political and social 
system left standing by the first world war. Where they 
erred was not in precipitating war but in utterly failing to 
grasp the explosiveness of the forces unleashed in 1914. 
Fear of Germany’s resurgence made them more eager to 
restrain its latent powers than to integrate them into the 
framework of a new world order. Fear of communism, 
whose principal appeal was to backward agricultural pop- 
ulations, not to factory and white-collar workers of ad- 
vanced industrial states, made them blind to the dangers 
of Nazism which, like communism, challenged the ac- 


cepted Western ideas of Christianity, capitalism and de- 
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Plain folks: England—where home and tea table are synonymous 


mocracy. Fear of losing their own territorial possessions 
made them unwilling to consider fundamental changes 
in the existing international system, which might have 
averted a new holocaust. And yet fear of losing the sup- 
port of enlightened public opinion by open surrender of 
their professed international ideals made them reluctant to 
use unvarnished methods of power politics, which might 
at least have strengthened their striking power against 
Germany. Timidity, cupidity, irresponsibility, lack of 
vision and imagination, more than outright evil-doing, 
compounded the errors of twenty years. It was only when 
Europe was already slipping into the abyss that these 
men who, whatever their faults, were not criminals, be- 
gan to grasp frantically at ropes which might still stay 
that fall, only to find the ropes had been rotted by disuse. 

In their incomprehension and mistakes they were not 
apart from their peoples. They were their peoples writ 
large. It is always dangerous to distinguish between peo- 
ples and governments, to hold the latter responsible and 
exonerate the former. At Munich Mr. Chamberlain cor- 
rectly reflected the dominant temper of the British peo- 
ple, which at that time had no desire for war on behalf 
of Czechoslovakia and wanted peace at almost any price— 
just as after the absorption of Czechoslovakia by Germany 
in March 1939 he correctly reflected their grim determina- 
tion to resist Hitler. M. Daladier, too, represented the 
French peasant’s overwhelming desire for peace when he 
signed the Munich accord in September 1938; yet two 
months later, when Italy demanded French territory, he 
as accurately represented the peasant’s determination to 
defend every inch of his ancestral land against foreign 
aggression. And while dictators like Hitler and Stalin can 
turn public opinion on and off like water faucets, as dem- 
onstrated by the Soviet-German pact, they too cannot be 
entirely indifferent to the reactions of the masses, to whom 
they constantly appeal for public corroboration and sup- 
port. 


The Democracies and the Discontented Masses 


Ir Is PEOPLE, NOT ABSTRACT IDEAS, NOR POLITICAL FORMULAS, 
nor economic equations, which are the stuff and substance 
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A 1914 cartoon by Cesare in the New York Morning Sun 


THE MAN WITH THE SWORD 


How will it be with kingdoms and with kings— 
With those who shaped him to the things he is— 
When this dumb terror shall reply to God 
After the silence of the centuries? 
. —Edwin Markham 


of relations between nations. People who never retain the 
same attitude sufficiently long to permit of that detailed 
scientific inquiry into their condition which can be pur- 
sued in the laboratory where the bacillus is isolated under 
the microscope. People who change overnight from defeat- 
ism to resistance, from confidence to despair, from loyalty 
to abusiveness, and back again through the entire gamut 
of human emotions; who are swayed not merely by polit- 
ical slogans or economic promises but by hunger, love, 
personal grievances, personal attachments. People who 
may be passionately devoted to their own plot of land, 
their hearth, their steeple, and yet have the capacity to 
defy boundary lines when they intermarry or take joy in 
the culture of other peoples and other centuries. It is out 
of people, not out of formulas, that the post-war world 
must be rebuilt. 

It will, of course, be rebuilt—not perhaps on patterns 
with which we are familiar or in accordance with ideas 
we have learned to cherish. Revolution, under both Nazi 
and communist banners, may sweep Europe east of the 
Rhine, which had remained outside the main currents of 
the French Revolution and, except in Germany, had been 
barely touched by the Industrial Revolution before 1914. 
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Nor will it leave France and Britain unaffected, for the 
war, with its formidable financial burdens, cannot fail to 
produce profound changes in the structure of Western 
society. All revolutions are destructive; all fall short of 
the goal toward which they started; all get diverted to 
other purposes as they proceed. In the long view—if we 
can school ourselves to take a long view in such hours of 
agony—the revolutions of the twentieth century may re- 
lease the dormant creative forces of Central and Eastern 
Europe, as the French and American revolutions released 
the creative forces of the West. 

When the barbarians overran the Roman Empire, when 
Parisian mobs marched on the Bastille, the world seemed 
to have reached an end. But actually it was a beginning. 
Today, the world we know lies shattered about us. Na- 
tionalism, capitalism, democracy, Christian ethics, accepted 
moral principles, have all been thrown into a fiery fur- 
nace. If they emerge, it will be in an entirely altered form. 
Yet the Roman Empire, the French monarchy, cracked 
up not so much because their assailants were more virtu- 
ous or more powerful but because they themselves had 
become sterile and vulnerable to attack. To meet the new 
revolutions sweeping westward from the East, the democ- 
racies must find the strength to produce new concepts of 
life which could capture the imagination of masses every- 
where seething with aspiration and discontent. If they fail 
to do this, they will lie open to totalitarian conquest no 
matter how great their resources of money, armaments 
and raw materials. The decisive battles of the twentieth 
century will be won not merely on battlefields—for every 
military victory carries within it the seeds of future wars 
—but on the spiritual front; not with tanks and airplanes, 
but with ideas. And the ideas humanity is longing for are 
those which will liberate it from bondage to ruthless na- 
tionalism and selfish power politics, setting men free to 
control not only nature, but their own destinies. 


Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Every Twenty-Five Years? 
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Bustestaph by Ione Robinson 
Spain in France — 2063 schoolteachers, 2440 printers, 2809 electricians, 5922 woodworkers, 10,272 mechanics, 
45,918 peasants. Also dentists, engineers, surgeons, architects .. . and a hundred thousand old people and children 


Hostages of Appeasement 


by JAY ALLEN 


“The experiment which opened to such bright hopes in the spring of 


1931 has been destroyed . . . chiefly by the fact that it was born into 


a fiercely illiberal world which betrayed it at every step.”—New York 
Herald Tribune, February 7, 1939. 


RESURRECTION OF THE SPANISH REPUBLIC Is NOT ON THE 
war program of the Allies. 

Mr. Chamberlain has expressed his regrets to Czecho- 
slovakia and to Poland and promised them that they will 
rise again. The way things are shaping up even this is a 
large order. But there was also Spain. It may well be 
that the redemption of Czechoslovakia and of Poland will 
call for a military triumph on a grand scale over the con- 
querors who now hold them. It is not so with Spain. For 
the Spanish Republic lies physically, as well as in a moral 
sense, on the hands of those who betrayed it. It can be 
saved by humanitarian endeavor, not by battle. For on 
French soil are close to 300,000 refugees—the flower and 
sap of the Republic and the sole hope of the millions 
still in Spain under General Franco’s ruthless improvisa- 
tions. Save them and the Spanish Republic is saved for the 
future, no matter what the political exigencies that main- 
tain the generalissimo precariously in power for a time. 

It is a commonplace to say that during centuries there 
were two Spains in a state of permanent civil war, but 
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for being a commonplace it is no less true. The dwindling 
minority of one of those Spains set upon the other and 
sought, with help from the most surprising sources, to an- 
nihilate it once and for all—to do with machine gun and 
bomb and foreign complicity what its predecessors with 
fire and stake had so signally failed to do long ago. 

In concentration camps, in labor battalions in France, 
in exile in the New World are the victims—the other 
Spain that had proved itself so generous in the brief years 
of the Republic. They are more than a cross-section of the 
Republic; they are its core. Spain was not a large country 
for all her imperial heritage; and among her twenty- 
three millions there were few who were, as Spaniards say, 
“prepared.” In the camps of France there are 2063 school 
teachers; the Spanish Monarchy could have done wonders 
with that many school teachers had it approved of educa- 
tion. There are 2440 printers—printers always seem to carry 
the spirit of 1789 in old societies. There are 2809 electricians, 
5922 woodworkers, 17,000 builders and masons, 10,272 me- 
chanics and 45,918 peasants—the enlightened workers who 
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At the Camp de Refugies de Chateaudun Eure et Loir 


were the backbone of the second—and oh so moderate— 
Spanish Republic, who thought of progress not in terms 
of revolution but in terms of the development of their 
own capacities. 

And there are dentists, pharmacists, nurses, opticians, 
architects, engineers, silk workers, topographers, agronom- 
ists, horticulturists, philologists, museum directors, avia- 
tion mechanics, viticulturists, distillers, tailors, hatmakers, 
musicians, lockmakers, blacksmiths, breeders of Arabian 
horses, psychiatrists, bullfight surgeons and, in modest 
proportions, army and navy officers. These were the riches 
and the hope of a people whom Havelock Ellis found to 
be the firmest-fibered race of all. This was the capital with 
which they sought, pathetically, to establish a pleasant 
nineteenth century republic in the thirties of this terrible 
century. In other countries such talents are taken for 
granted and sometimes ignored; in Spain “preparation” 
for even the humblest task was the promise of a rebirth 
of a people that was poor in everything but genius. 

They were the Spain that wanted only to live and let 
live. But when this was not allowed them they fought, 
as no people have fought in our time. And because they 
fought against fascism they were called “Reds.” Strange 


A relief truck arrives at the Villenoyes camp near Meaux 
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that in the debris of the Republic, the debris that is also 
its hope, there should turn out to be only some 8 percent 
of communists and they, for the most part, men who had 
accepted a discipline that called for the maintenance of the 
political and social status quo. 

Beaten, the Spanish Loyalist refugees came out of the 
war more of a nation than ever in their history. They 
were the first victims of appeasement and now, with ap- 
peasement presumably dead, they are still its victims and, 
for the first time, their very survival is in doubt. 

France, at war, finds them an even greater problem. 
The children are being sent back to Spain when Franco 
authorities, claiming the parents to be there, ask for them. 
And remember that Franco’s punitive “Law of Political 
Responsibilities” applies to everyone down to the age of 
fourteen. All adults are under fearful pressure to go back. 
Franco has promised immunity from his “purification” 
processes if they are not guilty of what he calls “crime.” 
The sincerity of such an amnesty would have to be 
checked on the spot by an international commission which 
would see to it that Franco’s definition of crime would not 
endanger the refugees. Since being a freemason or a dem- 
ocrat or a socialist is defined as crime in the statutes of 
Nationalist Spain, an amnesty might prove to be a very 
frail guarantee indeed. Of the 82,000 refugee militiamen, 
France has taken only 16,000 into industry and agricul- 
ture; 24,000 are in labor battalions; and 42,000 are still in 
concentration camps, where they have been for over eight 
months. One hundred thousand old men, women and 
children are also in camps. These are official French 
figures. 

The point is not so much that these heroes of the first 
and, to date, only real war against fascism in Europe have 
sunk deeper into misery. It ‘is that their hopes have been 
blighted. Their own carefully devised plans to transplant 
their republic to the New World, there to keep it alive 
until the day when it should live again at home, have 
been cut short. Yesterday victims of appeasement, today 
they are hostages of appeasement; held thus to please 
General Franco who, if he so deigns, can one day become 
the glorious ally of the embattled democracies. There is 
little hope of a change in the French attitude. Help must 
come from some other countries 
which are not yet so desperately 
engaged in the struggle for de- 
mocracy as to have to make such 
strategic capitulations in its 
name. 


~~ 


The Spain That Was 


FROM BELOW THE PYRENEES COMES 
the echo of the firing squads 
cleaning up the unfinished busi- 
ness encouraged by the Non-In- 
tervention Committee, and the 
day may well come, and soon, 
when General Franco will ask a 
price for joining in the crusade 
to save democracy. 

All this is a far cry from the 
epic days of the defense of Ma- 
drid in 1936. The Spanish Re- 
publicans were very proud then. 
They were sure, then, that they 
were fending off the menace for 
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all of Europe, and often in those early days you saw Spain 
pictured as a bull standing bloody but defiant, with a Hit- 
ler caught on one horn and a Mussolini on the other. That 
was in the days before the thing called Non-Intervention 
was shown up to be the beginnings of the formula for 
surrender that in its later, more brutal, aspects came to 
be called Appeasement. There were still many illusions in 
Spain then, 

They thought that the western world would come to 
understand. They knew that they hadn’t invented Spanish 
anarchism and Spanish Marxism; they were trying to 
save the sick society that fostered them. 

They thought that the societies born of the French 
Revolution and the nineteenth century would remember 
that democracy and simple freedom had been thought 
worth fighting for long before it had reached its higher 


But when they went under they got some fine obituaries 
in the papers. On February 7, 1939, when Catalonia was 
falling, the New York Herald Tribune carried a moving 
editorial called “The Death of an Anachronism”: 


All day Sunday and yesterday the wreck of the Spanish 
Republic was streaming northward through the passes of the » 
Pyrenees—the weary crowds of peasants and workpeople, 
the escaping officials, the hungry women, the lost and or- 
phaned children, and the broken fragments of a valiant army 
~in one vast tide of disorganization and defeat. One thinks 
of the terrible retreat of the Greek armies through Anatolia 
in 1922; one thinks of the Belgian armies pouring down the 
roads from Liége in 1914; one thinks of the wreck of the 
Grande Armee in the long twilight at Waterloo or of the 
great defeats and routs of history—and one finds that none 
is quite a parallel for this mass fear and flight, this simul- 


Three photographs courtesy of Spanish Refugee Relief Campaign 


Twenty-four thousand Spanish refugees, such as these at the Barcares refugee camp, are in labor battalions at 50 centimes a day 


and fancier capitalist developments. And that once upon 
a time the defense of democracy by embattled farmers 
and other rabble was not deplored. 

When the earlier illusions had gone and they saw not 
only Britain and France but the United States collaborat- 
ing in a conspiracy to deny them arms in the name of 
Non-Intervention and Neutrality, while the generalis- 
simo’s friends suffered from no such inhibitions, they held 
on to the idea that the true democrats of those three 
countries would understand that the conspiracy was not 
against Spain alone but all free men everywhere. 

They may have dreamed, as was their right, of the day 
when appeasement would blow up in the faces of its 
authors. But when Munich came they knew it was the 
end for them. Nevertheless they fought on, in last ditches. 
Having known the bombers, they knew that there was 
worse to fear. 

And some of them, the very wise, knew that with Mu- 
nich the Soviet Union, which had helped from afar to 
hold the fort, was lost to a dream called collective security. 
For with Munich it was clear to everyone—who wasn’t 
tied by a line—that the only collective action since sanc- 
tions were abandoned was collective security in reverse. 
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taneous dissolution of an army, a government, a people and 
an idea under the merciless blows of modern warfare. . . 
the republic is dead. The experiment which opened to such 
bright hopes in the spring of 1931 has been destroyed—partly 
by its own ineptitudes and excesses, partly by the blind recal- 
citrance of the vested interests which it challenged, partly by 
the brute intervention of two alien dictators, but chiefly by 
the fact that it was born into a fiercely illiberal world which 
betrayed it at every step. 

The responsibility had been still more clearly under- 
lined by President Roosevelt who, a few weeks before in 
his message to Congress, admitted that our “neutrality” 
had favored the aggressor. “During those eight years from 
1931,” he said, “many of our people clung to the hope 
that the innate decency of mankind would protect the 
unprepared who showed their innate trust in mankind. 
Today we are all wiser and sadder.” The Spaniards had 
shown their innate trust. For had they not legislated their 
neutrality 7m aeternum by writing the League Covenant 
and the Kellogg Pact into their Constitution in 1931? 

The obituaries were premature. When the Republican 
Army came out of Catalonia it marched in formation, 
flags flying, and its chief, Negrin, a biologist and physi- 
cian who had never asked more than to be left alone, was 
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Photograph by Ione Robinson 


Not afraid to look into the sky — these Spanish children have 
found a sanctuary at the Morelia settlement, in Mexico 


the last to cross. They were proud. True they had yielded 
to the Condor Legion and other phantom invaders whom 
the Non-Interventionists had never been able to detect. 
(The Condor Legion has since shown its substance in 
Poland.) They were proud because they knew that in 
thirty-three months of war their nation had been reborn, 
old Spain ground to bits, their return made inevitable. 


What Americans Can Do 


In FRANCE THEY WERE HERDED INTO CONCENTRATION CAMPS, 
quarantined for having fought too long and too well for 
democracy. Darker days were to come, as appeasement 
tightened. The Spanish Republic’s gold that might have 
kept them sheltered and fed was sent back to Franco. 
The generalissimo became a favorite with nice people. 
The United States came forward with a loan of $13,500,- 
000 dollars for the Spanish dictator and the U. S. State 
Department admits no knowledge of executions. 

When Hitler entered Prague the Spanish Republicans 
felt certain that now would be an end to appeasement and 
they prepared to put the army of 150,000 that had come 
out of Spain at the service of France. 

Appeasement, gold, loans—all had failed to break the 
Axis. Then Stalin turned around and broke it and, break- 
ing it, he left the British and French to fight Hitler and 
continue to appease Mussolini and Franco. Not in all 
their nightmares had the Spanish Republicans dreamed 
that the war bred by appeasement would find them still 
quarantined, disqualified to fight for the cause they had 
defended alone for so long, and barred from the hopes 
of victory, if victory there can be. 

They were never abandoned altogether. In England 
they found such champions as the Duchess of Atholl, 


General Molesworth, the Dean of Canterbury, in Sweden ~ 


Senator Branting, in France Cardinal Verdier who joined 
Academicians and others to help the child refugees. 

In this country, for some reason, efforts by certain 
groups to label all Spanish refugee relief activity as some- 
thing bordering on subversion have been for a time more 
successful than elsewhere. This factor, together with the 
shift of interest and the uncertainties of the outbreak of 
the war, resulted in a ruinous falling off of contributions. 
In England and France the war has brought down the 
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contributions almost to zero. No funds can be sent from 
England for such purposes, and in France general mo- 
bilization has paralyzed most of the relief work. 

The burden now rests largely on us. 

All of the relief organizations are determined to go on. 
The Spanish Refugee Relief Campaign, of which Secretary 
Ickes is honorary chairman, has asked the American 
Friends Service Committee (Quakers) to supervise the 
distribution of its funds as an ultimate guarantee of its 
non-political character. The Spanish Confederated Socie- 
ties have done likewise. 

What is to happen now? Must all the plans worked 
out by Dr. Negrin—still in the eyes of most of these ex- 
iles the chief of their shadow government—and by the 
S.E.R.E., the relief organization in France, for transport- 
ing the vast majority of the refugees to Mexico and other 
Latin American countries be dissipated now that the ships 
have stopped? Nine thousand have already crossed the 
ocean. In Mexico, with the help of a refugee Junta set up 
by Dr. Negrin in cooperation with President Cardenas, six 
thousand are trying to establish themselves in commerce 
and industry where they do not compete with Mexicans. 
Others are being settled on 350,000 acres of farming land 
colonized under Negrin’s auspices in Chihuahua. 

What can be done in this country? 

We can, before loaning more money to General Franco, 
suggest that he might prepare himself to take the veil of 
democracy by granting an amnesty to the vanquished and 
in the meantime cease the bloodlettings. 

We can arrange to cooperate as a government with the 
Quakers and other relief organizations that are now ready 
to help settle Spanish refugees in the New World. 

Then there is the Inter-Governmental Committee for 
Refugees which, as we go td press, is meeting in Washing- 
ton. The Spanish refugees are not on their agenda and if, 
because of the intricacies of the committee’s procedure, the 
French delegation should have to ask to have the Span- 
iards considered, the committee might be encouraged to 
do so. It is to their interest to do so, for American opinion 
has suddenly become a precious thing and they must 
know that the struggle of the Spanish Republic has fired 
the imagination of many of us. In the minds of most 
Americans the cause of democracy is indivisible. 

Why should we do this? Debt of conscience. And self- 
interest too, The democratic Spain, sole inspiration of 
sixty million Spanish speaking Americans at our borders, 
cannot be allowed to die. 

Suppose that in the sixteenth century the Spanish Ar- 
mada had succeeded in its enterprise to bring fire to Eng- 
land, Then there would have been exiles or martyrs with 
such names as Spenser, Marlowe, Bacon, Dekker, Jonson, 
Greene. A playwright from Stratford might have been 
among them. And had they been abandoned what would 
have been the loss to a liberal Anglo-Saxon civilization as 
yet unborn! 

We know what would be the loss to the Spanish speak- 
ing world today if the Spain that was never appeased is 
abandoned. It will die if abandoned. 

This is a problem for us. Our share in Non-Intervention 
helped make them exiles. Now we have a chance, without 
going to war, to retrieve the error, to consolidate what stil] 
remains. Failure to do so and its consequences in Latin 
America would be another error that we may never have 
a chance to retrieve. It is up to us. The British and French 
have their hands tied. We have not, as yet. 


Ladies and Lynchings 


by LEWIS T. NORDYKE 


The remarkable story of the campaign against lynching which is being carried 


forward by forty thousand southern women, backed by two million members 
of social, civic and religious groups. A Texas journalist reports on the 


promise of better human relations which distinguishes this quiet but de- 


termined movement for “‘self-reconstruction.” 


Mos VIOLENCE, MASQUERADING AS THE CHAMPION OF SOUTH-/: 
ern womanhood, is petering out below the Mason and 
Dixon Line. And the weaker sex is largely responsible. 
Nine years ago a small group of thinking women who 
had long realized that there was more bloodthirst than 
knight-errantry in howling mobs, organized the Associa- 
tion of Southern Women for the Prevention of Lynching. 
Today, backed by women’s social, civic and religious 
groups that have more than two million members in the 
southern states, the women are massed in one of the most 
effective social programs ever attempted in the United 
States and certainly one of the most vital and constructive 
movements in the South—that of preventing white men 
from lynching Negroes for any cause whatsoever. 

The word “southern” in the association’s name is sig- 
nificant, for the program is a native one, conceived, de- 
veloped and expanded into a South-wide movement by 
southern-born women. In a strict sense, the movement is 
part of the final work of reconstruction, the righting of 
wrongs growing out of slavery and the Civil War. 

The accomplishments of these southern women are not 
widely known, even in the South. The women have 
worked quietly—very quietly in comparison with the no- 
toriety of lynching mobs bent on murder. Through per- 
sonal effort, pressure on state officials and peace officers, 
and with the help of church, social and other organiza- 
tions, they have greatly affected the South’s whole ap- 
proach to the problem of race relations. 


Demolishing the Myth of Mob Chivalry 


STATISTICS TELL PART OF THE DRAMATIC STORY OF THE PA- 
tient anti-lynching campaign. In the eight years previous to 
the founding of the women’s association, there were 211 
lynchings in the nation. In 1930, the year the association 
was founded, there were twenty-one lynchings in the 
South. Records of Tuskegee Institute show that in the 
first eight years the women were organized there were 
105 lynchings, only half as many as in the previous eight 
years. There were thirteen lynchings in 1931, eight in 
1932, twenty-eight in 1933, fourteen in 1934, twenty in 
1935, eight in each of 1936 and 1937 and six in 1938, the 
lowest year on record. 

Moreover, the records show that in forty instances sher- 
iffs and police officers, many of them committed in writing 
to the women’s program, prevented lynchings in 1938— 
saving three white men, forty-nine Negro men and a Ne- 
gro woman from mobs. In each of these officially recorded 
cases, the Association of Southern Women for the Preven- 
tion of Lynching was on the job, not up front in a dra- 


matic, headline way, but quietly functioning where action 
counted. 

To outsiders the most surprising thing about the anti- 
lynching drive is that southern women are responsible 
for it. The remark of one northerner who heard for the 
first time of the association’s program was, “Why, that zs 
peculiar. Isn’t the primary purpose of lynching to protect 
white women?” To this question thousands of southern 
women have answered for nearly ten years with an em- 


phatic, “NO.” 


The first thing the association’s organizers set out to do 
was to destroy the fiction that men lynch in women’s 
names. Here is the organization’s declaration and personal 


pledge: 


We declare lynching is an indefensible crime, destructive 


of all 
government, _ hateful, 
and hostile to every 
ideal of religion and 
humanity, debasing, 
and degrading to 


every person in- 
volved. Though 
lynchings are not 


confined to any one 
section of the Uni- 
ted States, we are 
aroused by the rec- 
ord which discloses 
our heavy responsi- 
bility for the pres- 
ence of this crime in 
our country. We 
believe that this rec- 
ord has been 
achieved because 
public opinion has 
accepted too easily 
the claim of lynch- 
ers and mobsters 
that they were act- 
ing solely in the 
defense of woman- 
hood. In the light 
of facts, we dare 
not longer permit 
this claim to pass 
unchallenged nor 
allow those bent 
upon personal re- 
venge and savage- 
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ry to commit acts of violence and lawlessness in the name of 
women. We solemnly pledge ourselves to create a new public 
opinion in the South, which will not condone, for any reason 
whatever, acts of mobs or lynchers. We shall teach our children 
at home, at school and at church a new interpretation of law 
and religion; we will assist all officials to uphold their oath of 
office; and, finally, we will join with every minister, editor, 
school teacher and patriotic citizen in a program of educa- 
tion to eradicate lynching and mobs forever from our land. 


That pledge is not an idle one. Nearly 40,000 of the 
leading white women of the South have signed it and 
have fought for the principles involved, including the 
statement that men do not lynch in the South to protect 
the flower of southern womanhood. 

When, on November 1, 1930, two dozen southern-born 
women met in Atlanta, some amazing facts about lynch- 
ings were placed on the council table. Guarding against 
possible consequences of acting in haste on what might be 
a half-baked idea, the small group had made an exhaust- 
ive survey of lynching. Here are some things they learned: 


Since 1886, a total of 4297 persons had been lynched in the 
United States, most of them in the South—but only 21 percent 
of the victims had been lynched for crimes against white women. 

Women had been present at all lynchings of recent years 
and in a number of cases had patticipated. Some of the women 
were mothers with young children who, on several occasions, 
were actually balanced precariously on parents’ shoulders so as 
to have a better view. Young boys and girls were contributing 
their numbers to the mobs, both as spectators and as leaders. 

From 1922 to that autumn of 1930, there had been 211 
lynchings, 204 of them in the South. But only 29 percent of 
the victims had been accused of crimes against white women. 


Then came the questions that electrified the conference: 
What did the other 71 percent of the victims do to provoke 
the murderous wrath of mobs? Why do white men lynch 
Negroes? In a tense moment, the women saw what had 
been traditionally known as southern chivalry stripped 
down to sadistic barbarism. In the economic, social and 
racial significance of the problem lay the real challenge. 

Under the leadership of Mrs. Jessie Daniel Ames of At- 
lanta, today executive director of the association, an even 
dozen of that pioneer group pledged themselves to do 
all within their power to prevent lynchings and to change 
public opinion to abhor instead of countenance mob mur- 
der. The women decided they had two jobs. First to carry 
on an educational program between outbursts of violence; 
second, to act quickly when a mob formed, or when there 
was a threat of a mob. The first they considered of greater 
importance, and they wrote into their minutes: 

The time to prevent lynchings is before the mob forms. 
Investigations have disclosed that no county in the South 
is free from the shadow of a possible lynching. Because the 
county is the important unit of government, intensive activi- 
ties are planned to be carried out by women in each county 
seat before a mob ever threatens. 


And this the women set out to do. Each of the dozen 
original. members was prominent in church work and 
each knew that in the South church women are beyond 
any doubt the dominating force. So to the church organi- 
zations the women went for assistance. The response was 
great. Hundreds of southern women offered their aid. 
Prominent women like Mrs. Attwood Martin of Louis- 
ville, who is well known as a novelist under the name of 
George Madden Martin, joined actively in the work and 
placed their influence behind the program. 

Then the women started work—talking, writing letters, 
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distributing printed circulars, interviewing officers and 
state officials, addressing organization meetings—with the 
ambitious goal of interesting every organization of men 
and women in every county in the South in the campaign 
against lynching. 

There was ridicule. There were threats. Organizations 
which had made the terrorizing of Negroes their chief 
business since the Civil War opposed the women, inspired 
sinister warnings or sent them under their own official 
letterheads. In no few communities the women were 
ordered not to speak. In other communities officials de- 
manded that talks be written and censored locally before 
the women might speak. 

“Many of the women were threatened,” Mrs. Ames 
said. “I know women who wouldn’t tell their husbands of 
the threats because they feared their families would in- 
sist that the women quit the work. Women went into 
communities in which there had been lynchings. Many 
of the people were surly, belligerent. When we take into 
consideration the fact that some of the lynchings had 
grown out of politics and crooked business deals, we can 
understand that the women were by no means safe at 
all times. They knew of the constant danger, and they 
didn’t forget to pray.” 


The Momentum of Education 


By cGooD CHANCE THE WOMEN STRUCK AT AN OPPORTUNE 
moment. For years some of the leading newspapers of 
the South had fought mob murder. Such editors as Gro- 
ver Hall of the Montgomery Advertiser, Mark Ethridge 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal, Virginius Dabney of 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch, and many others had 
made a strong fight against lynching. 

State officials, particularly the governors, in several 
states had taken a reasonably firm stand against lynching 
and held sheriffs responsible for lynchings in their coun- 
ties. In the cities of the South other individuals and or- 
ganizations, such as the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, had long been waging 
anti-lynching campaigns. There was a growing awareness 
of the social and economic implications of the spirit cre- 
ated by lynching. “Outside” criticism had begun to of- 
fend the sensibilities of southern people and make them 
more self-conscious about charges that lynching was the 
act of barbarians. In short, public opinion was not un- 
prepared to accept the surprise move made by the south- 
ern white women. And, from the start, the women gave 
thankful credit and offered their full cooperation in all 
anti-lynching movements, except the drive for a federal 
anti-lynching bill, which, because of the women’s pro- 
gram of applying pressure to southern sheriffs, they neither 
favored nor opposed. 

Perhaps the most important part of their work—the 
part that shocked a large section of the public into a 
changing view of the lynching problem—was that of 
gathering and publicizing facts about lynchings. The rec- 
ords in Mrs. Ames’ office in Atlanta show that in more 
than one instance innocent Negroes were lynched on non- 
existent grounds at the instigation of white men who 
coveted the crops the Negroes had cultivated. 

Here are some of the officially recorded facts the women 
publicized in newspapers and in printed circulars: 


Nine of the 84 mob victims in the 1931-35 period were not ac- 
cused of any crime and 25 others were accused of minor offenses. 
Near Moultrie, Ga., Bo Brinson, an unaccused Negro, was 
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killed at his home by a mob looking for John Henry Sloan, 
who had killed a white man. 

In Baker County, Ga., a Negro killed a white bootlegger 
at a Negro dance. When the “right man” couldn’t be found, 
two unaccused Negroes were lynched as an object lesson. 

In Cheatham County, Tennessee, a Negro was lynched for 
slapping a whitewoman who was drinking beer ina Negro store. 

At Tuscaloosa, Ala., a helpless Negro paralytic was lynched 
on the charge of attempted rape. 

In Greenville County, S. C., a Negro was shot to death in 
his home at midnight by a masked mob after he had repeat- 
edly asked for a settlement for his crop. 


Revelation of such facts, Mrs. Ames said, aided the 
association in battering down opposition and winning 
popular public approval; and this, of course, represented 
a decided change in public opinion. As a result, the ranks 
of the women crusaders increased by thousands. I 


Mrs. Mullino Prevents a Lynching 


How po some 40,000 crusADING SOUTHERN WOMEN WORK? 

On Christmas Day, 1934, Mrs. Ames was preparing for 
holiday festivities. Her telephone rang. An Associated 
Press editor informed her that a Negro had killed an 
officer in Schley County, Georgia, and that a mob was 
forming. Mrs. Ames rushed to the office. She discovered 
that the association had no signatures in Schley County. 
But in adjoining Macon County lived a member of the 
Georgia Council of the Association, Mrs. F. M. Mullino of 
Montezuma. Mrs. Ames telephoned Mrs. Mullino, who 
stopped preparation of her Christmas dinner and started 
telephoning everyone she knew in Schley County, urging 
each to bring pressure on the sheriff to prevent a lynching. 

A short time later, Mrs. Mullino was informed that the 
Negro was in a swamp in her own county. She called 
the sheriff and his deputies, and a 
number of ministers and other pub- 
lic-spirited citizens, urging 
them to aid in pre- 
venting mob 
action. Until 
mid - afternoon 
she stayed at her 
telephone. Finally 
the Negro was 
captured — by ofh- 
cers. That Christ- 
mas Day was not 
blackened by a lynch- 
ing in Georgia. The 
law took its course. 
Had Mrs. Mullino gone 
to the mob and pleaded 
for restraint she would 
have been taunted. She 
knew that. She knew, too, 
that a sheriff, even though 
disposed to carelessness in 
such cases, couldn’t afford 
to take any chances after 
dozens of influential voters 
had demanded that every pos- 
sible precaution be taken to in- 
sure a constitutional trial for 
the accused Negro. 

That is only one of dozens of 
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examples of the women’s quick work. Early in their cam- 
paign they realized that the sheriff was the key man. 
It was up to him to handle any mob forming in his 
county. The women approached practically every southern 
sheriff, asked each to sign a pledge to do all within his 
power to prevent lynchings. Some of the sheriffs shrugged — 
off the matter as “just another one of them things.” But 
the women did not stop there. They went about their 
work of obtaining the signatures of influential persons, 
of talking anti-lynching in schools, churches and at pub- 
lic meetings, of distributing circulars giving facts on lynch- 
ings and asking the public to help prevent mob law. 

Southern women know local politics. No strange wo- 
man from the central state office called on a sheriff in 
the counties of the ‘fifteen states. Nothing like that. A 
woman voter living in each sheriff's own county went to 
him about the lynching matters, and that is about as firm 
political pressure as can be applied. Each time there was a 
crime, or an accusation which might lead to a lynching, 
the women went into swift action. The sheriff started get- 
ting calls from influential voters and visits from promi- 
nent men and women who demanded that he protect the 
Negro, take him to an unnamed jail if necessary. Some of 
these calls came from governors who had been informed 
by association members of possible attempted violence. In 
some southern states a governor can remove a sheriff who 
loses a prisoner to a mob. In certain instances southern 
governors have called out the militia to protect accused 
Negroes. 


A Basic Approach to Race Relations 


AT THE END OF 1937 THE SOUTHERN WOMEN ISSUED A START- 
ling statement entitled, “Where Were the Peace Off- 
cers?” It declared: “All eight victims of lynchings in 1937 
were in the hands of peace ofh- 
cers. In seven of the lynchings, 
investigations indicate, officers 
were either in the mob or were 
in collusion with the mob.” 
Here is a typical message sent 
all persons who have committed 
themselves to the anti-lynching 
program: “Do you 
know your sher- 
iff? Have you 
talked with your 
sherifi? If it “is 
an election year, 
have you talked 
with the candidates 
for sheriff? Have 
you asked each can- 
didate what he will 
do to prevent lynch- 
ings if elected? The vo- 
ters will decide for or 
against lynching this year.” 
The results have been ex- 
traordinary. To date 1229 
southern peace officers in fif- 
teen states have written their 
signatures to pledges to edu- 
cate against lynching and to 
prevent mob action. 
Many sheriffs have volunteered 
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their pledges. In asking the sheriffs to sign pledges the 
women do not intend to intimate they think the sheriffs 
would countenance lynchings. All they want is coopera- 
tion, and most peace officers are giving it. A recent issue 
of the Texas Sheriffs Association’s monthly magazine bit- 
terly attacked lynching as murder and urged Texas sher- 
iffs—there are 254 of them—firmly to aid in stamping out 
all such outrages. 

The women have not limited their pressure to sheriffs. 
They have used the same methods on governors, legisla- 
tors and other state officials. In Kentucky, 2000 women de- 
manded repeal of the “gallows festival” law, which pro- 
vided public hangings for men convicted on charges of 
rape. The law was repealed. The law, which made the 
crime of rape punishable by hanging in the county where 
the offense was committed, had been intended to quench 
the lynching spirit by demonstrating publicly that the law 
had taken its course, but the practice became distorted and 
was marked by many shockingly shameful celebrations, at 
which, as one southern newspaper pointed out, morbid 
appetite grew by what it fed on. 

The women’s work has included some activities more 
strenuous than signing petitions and applying pressure. 
They have faced howling mobs bent on lynching Negroes. 
Their pleadings were seldom heeded or even heard, but 
the women did all they could. Another dangerous job has 
been that of visiting the scenes of lynchings and collecting 
the real facts. 


IN CASES—PARTICULARLY THOSE ACTUALLY INVOLVING CRIMES 
against white women—in which the association has 
stepped into the scene, members have been taunted with: 

“What if it were your daughter? What if it were you?” 

To these jeering questions the women can reply with 
facts from the records. In 1936, the seven-year-old daugh- 
ter of an Alabama woman, who was committed to the 
program, was attacked by a Negro. The mother, clinging 
tenaciously to her ideals and principles at a time when it 
would have been understandable had she succumbed to 
a profoundly human desire for revenge, prevented mob 
violence by her appeal that the law take its course. 

Two aged sisters, who had only read of the southern 
women’s program, pleaded with a posse of men in a Texas 
village in 1938 not ito attempt to lynch a Negro who had 
attacked them. The sisters made their plea from beds in 
which their injuries confined them. 


‘THE ASSOCIATION HAS ITS CENTRAL COUNCIL IN ATLANTA 
with Mrs. Attwood Martin as chairman and Mrs. Ames as 
director. There are thirteen council members at large, and 
each of the fifteen states has an independent council. The 
women work without pay and have planned their organi- 
zation so shrewdly that it has none of the drawbacks com- 
mon in ordinary guilds. They have carefully avoided strict 


rules of organization. “Much of the ineffectiveness of re- . 


form movements,” said Mrs. Ames, “arises from the de- 
termination of the leaders to set up an organization into 
which are gathered only like-minded people, thereby 
cutting them off from making converts.” And they have 
carefully avoided the mistake of getting too far ahead of 
public opinion. “Knowing at the start,” said Mrs. Martin, 
“that if we went too fast, moved ahead of public opinion 
in a particular locality, it would be the Negro population 
that would suffer, we have refrained from overzeal until 
sure of our support.” 
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AND ALL ALONG, EVERY DAY OF THE YEAR, THE QUIET EDUCA- 
tional program in which thousands of women have re- 
layed the association’s message to highschools and colleges, 
Sunday schools and churches, social, religious and pa- 
triotic clubs has been carried forward. Even the drama has 
been used in this earnest educational campaign. The asso- 
ciation sponsored a one-act play contest, in which the sub- 
ject was limited to anti-lynching. “Country Sunday” by 
Walter Spearman, teacher of journalism in the University 
of North Carolina, and “Lawd, Does Yo’ Undahstan’?” 
by Ann Seymour, teacher in the schools of Palestine, Tex., 
were the winners. The plays were widely produced by 
Little Theater groups, and Miss Seymour’s play was in- 
cluded in “Representative One-Act American Plays of 
1938,” which had a circulation of more than 20,000. The 
women have not been able to estimate the number of per- 
sons the message of the plays reached, nor do they have 
any idea how many thousands their constant flow of 
printed circulars on lynching and its prevention have af- 
fected. 

The central office now sends out more than 10,000 pieces 
of literature upon direct request each year. Requests for 
information on the work have come from India, China, 
Africa, England, and the Philippines. 

In order to accelerate the work, the association has re- 
quested Mrs. Ames to develop a study book of methods 
on the education of the public against lynching and its 
prevention. All the methods the women have found in 
ten years to be successful—ways of carrying on the educa- 
tional program when there is no mob to combat, and ac- 
tion necessary when there is danger of a mob—will be 
included in the handbook. In addition there will be factual 
discussions of the racial problem in the South. With this 
book in the hands of thousands of women, each worker 
will benefit by the association’s past experience in combat- 
ing lynching. And the goal of the women is 100,000 sig- 
natures and pledges of cooperation from every sheriff in 
the South. 

It is the hope, the prayer, the intention of these thou- 
sands of southern women that not far in the future they 
will look at the first page of their morning newspaper and 
see an item something like this: 


TUSKEGEE Institute, Ata., Dec. 31—(AP)—The Tuskegee 
Institute reported today that for the first time since the Civil 


War no lynchings occurred during a year in the United 
States. 


Signature Pledges Against Lynching 


State Counties Towns Women Men Officers 


Alabama 55 173 1356 54 20 
Arkansas 29 52 789 69 3 
Florida 51 137 2136 332 46 
Georgia 154 7006 352 250 
Kentucky 93 ' 2895 144 111 
Louisiana ; 51 886 36 135 
Mississippi 81 5093 526 146 
Missouri 39 738 36 4 
North Carolina 95 4361 109 15 
Oklahoma 43 1212 31 23 
South Carolina 46 2082 21 37 
Tennessee 7A 3535 259 202 
Texas L 198 5808 51 93 
Virginia 46 1025 59 137 
West Virginia 28 469 11 


Total 39,391 2090 
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One State Looks at Its Schools 


by EVERETT B. SACKETT 


Last month Survey Graphic looked at Education in America and, in 


doing so, made frequent reference to the most ambitious study ever 


made of the cost and character of education in a state’s school system— 


the New York Regents’ Inquiry. Herewith a review of that significant 


report. 


THREE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FOUR MILLION DOLLARS IS 


much money. Even in a current military budget it would’ 
y y 


be a major item. In the civil budget of one state in the de- 
pression year of 1932 it was enough to make the fingers of 
deficit-hounded business men itch. 

Three hundred and twenty-four million dollars was the 
cost of public education in the state of New York in 1932. 
Inevitably as the members of the Board of Regents, the 
State Board of Education, mingled with their business col- 
leagues at board meetings and at luncheon tables, they 
were asked to explain why the school costs of the state 
merely inched down the slope instead of tobogganing with 
dividends and rent collections. And they also had deeper 
questions to ask on their own account. A general study 
seemed in order, the more so since the last official state- 
wide education survey had been made in 1812. 

Under the chairmanship of a member of the Board of 
Regents, Owen D. Young, a special committee of the 
board was formed to sponsor a study of school costs. Ob- 
viously one could not intelligently consider price without 
also considering the product. And one could not chart the 
flow of hundreds of millions of dollars without spending 
a tidy sum for the survey. The result of these considera- 
tions was that late in 1935 was announced “The Regents’ 
Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public Education 
in the State of New York” with a budget of a half million 
dollars furnished by the General Education Board. 

This was to be no ordinary school survey. It was to be 
an inquiry into the character and cost of education, the 
two together, so that quality would be considered in terms 
of cost and cost in terms of quality. Further, the Regents’ 
committee wanted it to be “an outside independent audit.” 
Thus in selecting the director and the staff they passed 
over those who had had any important part in building the 
school system of the state. For director of the technical 
staff was chosen Luther Gulick, director of the Institute 
of Public Administration, professor of political science at 
Columbia University, and an experienced participant in 
studies of governmental administration; and as co-director, 
Samuel P. Capen, chancellor of the University of Buf- 
falo. Investigation of the business management of the 
schools was delegated to the Public Administration Serv- 
ice of Chicago, professional efficiency experts in state and 
municipal government. The remaining study directors 
were either educational administrators or professors of 
education, only two of the seven being connected with 
New York institutions and these having made their repu- 
tation outside the state. 

The snows of early 1936 were melting when the Inquiry 
staff moved into little-used corridors in the basement of 
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the state education building at Albany and started to dis- 
cuss the issues facing the schools of New York State and 
to draw up forms for the tabulation of countless facts, 
big and little. 

By and large, the forces reshaping the schools were not 
educational pressures from within so much as social pres- 
sures from without. School enrollment in New York had 
doubled since the turn of the century. In part this was due 
to a larger number of children residing in the state. In 
larger part it was due to a longer school life for each child. 
By 1937, the 1915 highschool enrollment in New York had 
been multiplied by four. Less employment for adolescents 
was having its complement of more education for them. 

The changes that made it possible for more and more 
children to stay in school longer and longer raised another 
issue. With the machine tending to replace craftsman- 
ship, what should be the training of the young worker? 

How about training for citizenship in a transition pe- 
riod? Most important of all was the matter of preparing 
youth to adjust his personal life to “the new ways of liv- 
ing, in which the family, the church, and early work now 
exercise less influence, and in which increasing leisure in 
later life calls for, and makes possible, a rich and growing 
inner life,” to quote the report. 


‘THESE WERE THE LARGE SOCIAL ISSUES. THERE WERE OTHER 
issues, such as how best to train teachers, to organize school 
districts, to shape and control the huge business activities 
unavoidable in spending well over a quarter of a billion 
dollars annually, and to organize the State Department 
of Education to stimulate and guide the more than seven 
thousand separate school districts of the state. 

The Inquiry gathered figures on costs, a stupendous 
quantity of such figures. It rated buildings and teachers 
and examined the curriculum. It gave tests to samplings of 
pupils from schools selected on the basis of sociological 
background. 

But the phase of the Inquiry displaying the most origi- 
nality of investigation was that of secondary education, di- 
rected by Professor Francis T. Spaulding of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education. His plan was simple, 
though ambitious: 


. the Inquiry has assumed that the present highschool 
program cannot be fairly judged by merely matching that 
program against some preconceived pattern. Instead, the pro- 
gram needs to be analyzed as dispassionately as possible in 
terms of its outcomes, that is to say, in terms of the abilities, 
the interests, the attitudes and habits which highschool boys 
and girls have gained from their school work by the time 
they leave school. 
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To measure these outcomes, Professor Spaulding 
planned a series of tests designed to measure not only 
accomplishment in the ordinary school skills and knowl- 
edges but also in such attributes as attitudes towards con- 
troversial issues, the rights of citizens, interest in radio 
and movies, and so on. The information gained from the 
tests was supplemented by questionnaire and interview 
studies. Where the outcomes were especially good or espe- 
cially poor, intensive study was made of the schools in an 
effort to discover what had caused the variation from the 
average. 

What did all of this fact-gathering show about the 
schools of the state of New York? Eleven major volumes 
and a few minor ones have rolled from the presses of the 
McGraw-Hill Company and others are on the way. In 
these volumes one may find anything from the fact that 
43.3 percent of the homes in Canisteo have radios to the 
information that the average annual current expense in 
New York’s 5724 regular one-room common schools is 
$112.97 per pupil in average daily attendance. 

Although a comprehensive summary is obviously im- 
possible here, an attempt will be made to sketch major 
findings and recommendations. 


New YorK STATE WAS A PIONEER IN SEEKING TO OVERCOME 
to some extent the inequalities of wealth from district to 
district through state aid. But with something over 7000 
independent districts, equality of educational opportunity 
is impossible, says the Inquiry. The recommendation is 
made that a temporary authority be set up to work out 
with localities a new combination of districts that would 
divide the entire state into a few hundred municipal dis- 


NEW YORK STATE WANTS: VOCATIONAL PREPARATION 


NEW YORK STATE VW 


three times, instead 
of twelve, during a 
child’s school _ life, 
using resources and 
personnel for added 
health services in- 
stead of for annual 
examinations. 

On the matter of 
the responsibility for 
control of the school 
hygiene program, it 
is rare to find so emi- 
nent an authority in 
the field of public 
health as Dr. CE. A. 
Winslow saying: 
“~.. all phases of the 
school hygiene pro- 
gram should be un- 
der the jurisdiction 
of educational au- 
thorities, although 
medical and nursing 
personnel of the Health Department may often be used 
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as the agents of the Board of Education in this field with 


great advantage.” 

In the field of adult education, the Inquiry report pic- 
tures a chaotic condition. Excellent though limited facili- 
ties along some lines were found in the larger cities and 
next to nothing in the typical small city and village. Prog- 
ress in adult education faces “three major obstacles: (1) 
lack of understanding on the part of educators 
of what adult education means; (2) lack of finan- 


cial support; and (3) lack of the necessary ma- 
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CONDITIONS: CERTIFICATION. ALREADY EMPLOYED. 


tricts for urban areas or centralized districts for rural 
areas, each area to be large enough to support economically 
an adequate educational program. State aid then would be 
distributed much as at present, except that the State Edu- 
cation Department would have added power to demand 
that a district furnish what the department considered an 
adequate educational program before receiving money 
from the state. 

In the matter of the health of the school child, the In- 
quiry found wide variation in all phases of the program. 
No startling findings were reported, unless it be that the 
law requiring a physical examination of every child every 
year worked against, rather than for, effective health serv- 
ice. The recommendation was for a health examination 
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VOCATIONAL ADVICE IN) 


PLACEMENT SERVICE AND UPGRADING FOR THOSE PREPARATION F OR 
HIGHER CRAFTSMANSHIP. 


chinery for the administration of an effective pro- 
gram of adult education.” The Inquiry urged 
coordination of adult education efforts and recog- 
nition of adult education as an “integral part of 
public education.” 


In considering the state’s provisions for teacher 
training, the Inquiry points out that New York 
could do a better job by closing some of the eleven 
teacher-training institutions and concentrating 
effort on those remaining. Another suggestion is 
that the teacher-training institutions be made cen- 
ters of supervision for the public schools of the 
surrounding area, thus at one stroke aiding the 
schools and getting the normal school instructors 
into contact with reality. 

In the matter of teacher tenure, the report states 
that the present New York laws often keep in their posi- 
tions individuals “who are quite unfit.” It is recommended 
that the Board of Regents and the New York State Teach- 
ers Association cooperate in working out 
“a system of employment based on merit.” 

Turning to the educational program of 
school-age youth, the Inquiry recommen- 
dations cover a wide range—from pro- 
vision of kindergarten facilities for all but 
the completely rural area to more generous 
scholarship aid for needy college students, 
including those on the graduate level. The 
Inquiry concentrated the heavy fire of its 
investigation not on either one of these 
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extremes but on those 
“four or five years” 
added to the upper 
end of “the common 
school.” 

What did the In- 
quiry find the prod- 
uct of the schools of 
New York State to 
be? In the words of 
the report: 


TIONS FOR PROSPECTIVE 
TEACHERS. 


. . the majority have 
read enough to have 
mastered certain facts 
about the standard 
English classics; they 
have gained at least an 


elementary acquaint- 
ance with general sci- 
ence and with the 


COMPULSORY RETIRE- 


PRO ET principles of personal 


hygiene; they proba- 
bly know more than 
their elders know 
about American history and civics. . . . They have acquired 
fairly clear ideas of their rights as citizens in a democracy, 
and considerable understanding of where and when those 
rights apply. They have come to believe that one of the most 
important things a young person has to do is to prepare him- 
self to earn a living. They have adopted a surprising variety 
of individual hobbies. They have learned to like dancing and 
athletic activities, particularly large group sports. In many in- 
stances they have learned to enjoy singing, playing musical 
instruments, and acting in amateur theatricals, They 
have become habitual movie-goers and listeners to 
the radio. They have also become habitual readers, 
chiefly of newspapers and magazines. 


The educational program was found to have 
done more for boys than for girls, for the aca- 
demically able than for those with other talents, 
for city pupils than for rural. There were areas 
in which the program was found conspicuously 
inadequate: 

. it has neglected to equip boys and girls with 
pertinent knowledge about their local communities, 
their chance to make a living, and the educational 
opportunities open to them once they leave the high- 
school. As a result, thousands of young people just 
out of school are equipped to take no well-informed 
part in civic affairs; they look at random for jobs 
which may never materialize; they plan for further 
education which they can never attain, and which 
would be of little use to them even if they could get it. 


The proposals to strengthen the secondary school were 
introduced with a warning that the program should differ 
in every community, to take advantage of 
each school’s resources and to fit the back- 
grounds and needs of its pupils. It also was 
pointed out that any educational scheme to 
remain effective “must be thoroughly re- 
sponsive to new conditions.” The broad 
outline of the proposed curriculum in- 
cludes: “fullest preparation for citizen- 
ship in the broad meaning of that term”; 
“enough command of the tools of learn- 


ing so that they [the pupils] are able to 
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FORMAL EDUCATION 
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learn through independent study”; “where and how to go 
on learning most profitably after he [the pupil] leaves 
highschool”; leading the pupils “to enjoy the best types of 
recreation open to them after they leave school”; “for 
every pupil who is to complete his formal education in 
that school . . . a necessary minimum of definite prepara-. 
tion for a vocation.” A greatly expanded program of guid- 
ance was proposed with a canvass of actual job possibili- 
ties for pupils spending their last year in school. 

An attempt has been made to sketch the educational 
findings and recommendations of the Inquiry. We come 
now to that matter of great practical importance—Cost. 


THAT THE INQUIRY’s FIGURES SHOWED THE SCHOOLS oF NEw 
York State to be the most expensive in the country was no 
surprise. What was surprising was the widespread igno- 
rance that because of its tremendous wealth New York 
was spending a far smaller proportion of its income on 
schools than any comparable state. 

Some possible economies were detailed. The major item 
of economy was the centralization of the thousands of un- 
economical and inefficient rural schools and the consolida- 
tion of dwindling elementary school classes. Improved 
debt management was suggested as a further means of 
substantial saving. The economies suggested were estima- 
ted to make possible an annual saving of more than $40 
million. Modernization and extension of secondary and 
elementary education together with other suggested im- 
provements were estimated to entail new expenditures of 
$36,500,000. The result, of course, was that the Inquiry had 
found means of saving enough money to finance the new 
services it recommended. There was no suggestion of an 
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appreciable reduction in the state’s total school bill. 

The ink on the report was scarcely dry before the Tax- 
payers’ Federation of the State of New York, dissatisfied 
with the economy program of the Inquiry, was urging 
Governor Lehman to appoint a commission to study the 
“excessive” cost of education in the state. If, as many 
school people of New York State had feared, the Regents’ 
Inquiry had been a knife forged by the taxpaying interests 
with which to slash school costs, its makers were mightily 
displeased with their craftsmanship. 

Some school people have raised their voices, too. Obvi- 
ously, a series of recommendations like those of the Re- 
gents’ Inquiry cannot be widely publicized without twist- 
ing the tail of a sacred cow or two. 
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The criticisms are worth noting. Some have said: 
“Shucks, there’s nothing new in these reports. We school- 
men knew it all along.” To which the Inquiry replies: 
“Good for you! Now let’s get going. Not much use know- 
ing if we don’t do something, and perhaps the Inquiry 
reports will help you ‘sell’ those whose support you need.” 

Next comes the comment: “This Inquiry is too critical. 
It gives aid and comfort to school busters and tax cutters 
and is thus a disservice to education.” To this the friends 
of the Inquiry say: “Come, come, read the reports! New 
York has good schools, the Inquiry insists, bvt there are 
unsolved problems. To point these out is indispensable. 
What’s more, if you look at the record, you will see that 
the school busters got no aid and comfort from the In- 
quiry; in fact they now want another study which will 
be made by ‘business men.’ Think that over!” 

And then there are some college teachers who want a 
great expansion of junior colleges. They don’t like the 
Inquiry’s conclusion that New York has enough colleges 
now and its recommendation that what youth really 
needs in most areas of the state is not junior colleges but 
an upward extension of the highschool by the gradual 
addition of a thirteenth and fourteenth grade for those 
who do not go to work or to college. This criticism was 
floated on a series of sensational charges of “distortion and 
suppression,” backed up with quotations of a preliminary 
memorandum written early in the work by a subordinate 
staff member. Apparently the critic failed to check back 
sufficiently to learn this fact and to discover that the staff 
directors in conference, including the director of the 
studies in higher education, reached the unanimous con- 
clusion that the solution for New York State was upward 
extension of the highschool. There may be room for a 
difference of opinion, but not for charges of bad faith. 
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Those professionally interested in adult education were 
disappointed in some of the recommendations, and certain’ 
vocational educationalists deny that their present program 
is too narrow and specialized, as was argued by the In- 
quiry. To both of these groups the friends of the Inquiry 
say: “This is a big world. Opinions may differ but watch 
your step in weather predictions if you happen to manu- 
facture rubbers.” 

The failure to publish more of the supporting studies 
has also been questioned. Of the 109 special studies made, 
eleven have been published in book form by the Inquiry. 
Four more have been planographed in pamphlet form, 
one has been mimeographed. Four further volumes are 
being published independently by their authors with the 
blessing of the Inquiry. The rest of the studies are avail- 
able for reference. A million words have been published. 
If the light has been placed under the basket, it’s a pretty 
big basket. | 

The best thing that the Inquiry has done to date has 
been, unquestionably, the impetus it has given to discus- 
sion of school and youth problems and school and youth 
needs—in statewide and regional meetings of professional 
and lay groups not only in New York State but all over 
the country. The influence of the New York Regents’ In- 
quiry on thought and action in other states is already so 
notable that New York may have to hustle to keep up. 

The Inquiry staff as a group attempted to evaluate the 
public schools as one of the great social agencies of our 
time. The summary report, “Education for American 
Life,” is a statement of a philosophy rather than a digest 
of facts. There has been a plethora of facts on American 
education. Perhaps the Regents’ Inquiry will help to give 
our schools that thing which has been less evident, a sense 
of direction. : 


1. The children of New York State 
are being given as good and in many 
cases a better education than are the 


youth of comparable American states. 


2. Due to the wealth of this state, 
the amount spent-for education is a 
smaller percentage of the income of 
the people of the state than is the per- 
centage of income used for education 
in any other state. The costs of edu- 
cation vary greatly from community 
to community within the state. 


3. The variations in the quality of 
education do not show any close re- 
lationship to the variations in cost. 


4. There are three chief causes of 
poor quality combined with high 
costs: (a) obsolete small school dis- 
tricts; (b) unsatisfactory personnel; 
(c) ignorance of costs. 


5: The teacher education program 
needs extensive revision. 


6. A majority of young men and 
women cannot count on finding work 
until they are eighteen to twenty 
years old. For the 80 percent of youth 
who do not go on to college or pro- 
fessional school, this means an en- 
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Major Findings 
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forced period of idleness of two or 
three years. This new situation de- 
mands immediate attention from the 
community and from the schools. 


7. The advancement of knowledge, 
specialization and the division of la- 
bor, the expansion of the functions of 
representative constitutional democ- 
racy, the increase of propaganda and 
of international contacts, call for a 
thorough-going modernization and 
extension of education, especially for 
the “average citizen.” 


8. New York does not need a state 
university, nor a state-supported sys- 
tem of junior colleges. It needs an 
extension of the highschool by the 
addition of approximately two years 
devoted both to education for work 
and to general education and more 
state supported college scholarships for 
superior students. 


9. The virtual end of immigration, 
the slackening of the drift of popula- 


tion to the cities, and the sharp reduc- 
tion of the birthrate mean that by 
1945 there will be half as many chil- 
dren in the first grade as there were 
in 1928. The economies resulting 
from this decrease in numbers, to- 
gether with those possible through 
better business administration, will 
finance the recommended improve- 
ments in the school system. 


10. With a population containing a 
larger and larger percentage of mid- 
dle aged and aged, and with an eco- 
nomic system which provides more 
work-free time, adult education be- 
comes oi greater importance. 


11. New York should rely on strong 
local systems of education working 
under the stimulation of a state edu- 
cation department, organized to ex- 
ercise leadership by means of research 
and not by “rules and regulations” or 
standardized ‘Regents’ Examina- 
tions.” The next step in strengthen- 
ing the local school district system is 
the extension to the whole state of 
the “central school” idea, which has 
already been adopted in over 250 cen- 
ters with marked success. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS 


There Was a House... 


by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


ON THE coast OF DEVONSHIRE, LOOKING OUT PERHAPS UPON 
Bristol Channel, perhaps to the south toward France and 
the Channel Islands, there was, presumably still is, a cer- 
tain rather splendid old family mansion, wherein for many 
generations a name and family traditions carried on, char- 
acteristically English. Before this war—this war that has 
bedevilled the world since 1914—that house was a famous 
neighborhood center, for sports, hunting, golf, tennis and 
whatnot other social intercourse. The certain English- 
woman who in 1924 in the little hotel near London where 
we chanced to be staying awhile, made no secret of the 
fact that she didn’t like me or any of my breed, had been 
wife and mother and hostess in that Devonshire house. 
Our acquaintance began unpropitiously. It had been rain- 
ing steadily for near a week, and I glumly said, by way of 
continuing stiff perfunctory remarks about the weather: 

“I hope this isn’t the permanent condition—I’ve got to 
stay in England all summer.” 

“Got to?” she snapped, her nose as high as it would go. 
“Are there no steamers going back to America? Was it 
the weather that kept you there for three years while 
we ...?” Her voice faded. 

“T certainly asked for that,” I said. “I beg your pardon.” 

That thawed the ice; we came to be good friends, and 
she told me bye-and-bye why she felt that way about 
Americans. In and about that ancient family home in 
Devonshire there had been, prior to the outbreak of war 
in 1914, at least twenty-four young and youngish men; five 
of them, her husband and four sons. At the end of the 
1914-1918 stage there were left of the twenty-four precisely 
three, and none of the three was hers. Of them, one was 
an invalid, prevented from enlisting by congenital disabil- 
ity; one came back shockingly maimed from the war; just 
one of the twenty-four remained unscathed. I was an 
American, symbol to her of the tardiness, as she called it, 
of American participation, and her bitterness was aggra- 
vated by her having heard Americans boast that “we won 
the war for them.” 

I did not argue with that sore heart; it would not have 
helped to tell her that during the first two years of the 
war the American people were almost as passionately op- 
posed to our participation as they 
are now; that Woodrow Wilson 
was overwhelmingly reelected in 
1916 “because he has kept us out of 
the war”; although within six 
months thereafter he led us into it. 


For all we are, 
for all we hope to be, 


In Paris, LATER THAT SUMMER, I HAD 
a similar experience with a French- 
woman who was running the little 
shop which had been conducted by 
her husband, his father and _ his 
grandfather. That husband’s father, 
doddering at the grave’s edge, was 


the only male left. The husband fell 
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September 21, 1939 


God give us strength 
true light to see, 

Not for ourselves alone 
but for all humanity! 


ALICE CORBIN 


in the first fighting. There had been two sons; one killed 
at Verdun, the other taken prisoner and “still missing.” 

“If the Americans had come sooner,” the old lady said, 
“perhaps I might have had someone left. Now I have only 
that aged one—behold him there!” 

It was not all one-sided. Five years later, in Germany, I 
was under like disdain in a German home which I visited, 
but for the opposite reason. The old man bereft of son and 
grandsons said, not with quite the malevolence of my 
English friend but with the same implication of symbolic 
responsibility : 

“We should have won the war had you stayed out of it.” 

I was too proudly American to acknowledge to any of 


, these people that while I personally did not (as I do not) 


regret Our participation in that war, I nevertheless was 
deeply ashamed of our behavior after its temporary close; 
that regardless of the effectiveness of that participation we 
ran out from the consequences of it, refusing largely for 
domestic political reasons to take part in the reshaping of 
the world to whose disorder we contributed. Now it is to 
do over again, under vastly more difficult and incalculable 
conditions, this time, presumably, without our active par- 
ticipation. The international picture is confused and in- 
comprehensible by the wisest and most benevolent of 
a Never in known history has the world seen the like 
OR SIG 

But one thing is outstanding. Two things. Wherever I 
went about Europe in those days I was confronted by the 
fact that a whole generation, really two, of the able-bodied 
men fit for the work of the world had been not decimated 
by a tenth but well-nigh obliterated. Also that the next 
generation, the children who lived through that hell or 
were born in its wake, had been intellectually and emo- 
tionally habituated to the confusions, the hates, the psy- 
chology generally, that afford and fertilize the soil in 
which the war-bane sprouts and flourishes. The women 
were doing the work—in a field in Germany I saw one 
plowing, hitched in a team with a cow, while another 
woman stoutly held the handles and guided the furrows. 
And the children had everywhere a gaunt, anxious and 
furtive look. 


THEY ARE AT IT AGAIN. EvEN IF BY THE TIME THESE WORDS 
are printed, or within some near months, some unlikely 
miracle shall have brought at least another breathing 
space, these conditions will remain. And things as direful 
as war will continue, planting in young hearts the peren- 
nials that take centuries to uproot. 
The ultimate causes of the state of 
affairs in Europe—yes, and in the 
Far East too—go back and back in- 
to the past, far, far beyond the 
Hitlers, Stalins, Mussolinis, Napo- 
leons, Attilas, Genserics, Genghis 
Khans. Even in recent times, before 
Versailles there was the Congress 
of Vienna sowing inevitable seeds 
of wars; go back as far as you like, 
you will find no end of the destruc- 
tion of people’s lives and homes at 
the behest of politics. 


Just now, before the onsweep of 
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the Soviets’ armies and “ideology” they are tearing folk of 
German origin out of homes in eastern Poland established 
by their ancestors 800 years ago and more. There were 
houses in peaceful little Polish villages, where fathers, 
mothers and children were doing the best they could with 
life... . They are piles of rubbish now, with dead bodies 
under them. The German invaders held it a crime, punish- 
able by death and destruction, to defend them. In the Aus- 
trian Tyrol, people of German stock whose families had 
lived there for generations have been ousted from their 
beloved mountains, suffering bewilderment and _heart- 
break such as German homelovers above all others can 
experience. Regardless of the outcome of war, the despots 
plan vast transplantings of people en masse, in order defin- 
itely and deliberately to undo the merging of folk which 
has been going on for centuries, and which is the ulti- 
mate guarantee of peace and progress. Perhaps the most 
poisonous of the concomitants of the world war has been 
the intensification of nationalism. Nothing could be worse 
for all that we mean by civilization than the further sep- 
aration and isolation of the peoples. 


Ir WERE IDLE HERE TO DILATE UPON THE PROS AND CONS OF 
the debate about “Neutrality,” coming to a decision, per- 
haps before these words are printed, in the Congress of 
the United States. In all the field of international law and 
relationships no subject is more intricate or requires more 
thorough knowledge than that of neutrality in time of 
war. Yet everywhere half-informed and uninformed per- 
sons are opinionating about it, and pressure groups are 
hounding distracted legislators, fortunately to little effect. 
Repeatedly in these pages I have expressed my personal 
contempt for the existing miscalled and profoundly dis- 
honest “Neutrality Act,” and for the isolationist intent of 
which it was born by miscegenation with greedful de- 
sire for continued trade. One might have some respect for 
an honest isolationist embargo upon all traffic with bellig- 
erents regardless of the merits of aggression or resistance 

. . upon cotton which can be woven into clothing, spun 
into thread for sewing soldiers’ uniforms, or transmuted 
into explosives; upon pitchforks with which peasants 
might try to defend their home, or murder a kulak or a 
hated feudal landlord; upon woodpulp available for propa- 
ganda-paper; upon buttons, blankets, brass and beans; 
upon wheat, necessary for bread to sustain both armies 
and national life and morale. Such an uncompromising 
embargo in toto, complete non-intercourse, would be at 
least understandable. But the hairsplitting between fin- 
ished and unfinished war munitions; between explosives 
and the materials indispensable for their manufacture; 
between weapons “offensive” and “defensive,” seems from 
where I sit both ghastly and ridiculous. 

Before me are three publications* exceedingly instructive 
and invaluable as source material and for general back- 
ground, regardless of one’s personal views. Especially to 
be.commended is’ the study by Messrs. Dulles and Arm- 
strong, for while in no sense a hasty or superficial compila- 
tion it is almost up to the minute in its analysis of the 
*CAN AMERICA STAY NEUTRAL? by Allen W. Dulles and Hamilton 

Fish Armstrong. Harper. 277 pp. Price $2.50, 


THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS IN 1938, by Whitney 
H. Shepardson, in collaboration with William O. Scroggs. Harper, For 
Council on Foreign Relations, 436 pp. Price $3. 


WILL NEUTRALITY KEEP US OUT OF WAR? by William T. Stone. 
pean Boy, Reports. Vol. XV, No. 14, Oct. 1, 1939, Pamphlet, 11 pp, 
rice cents. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. at prices given. 
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situation. It sets forth the elements of the problem with 
both clarity and sufficiency for intelligent understanding 
It shows how already the Act of 1937 has compelled u: 
to action or inaction quite unrepresentative of the inten 
of the law or the real public opinion of the nation; how 
disastrously it might operate in event of war in South 
America. In short, if it makes anything clear to any candic 
mind, it is that no hard-and-fast legislation, whatever its 
intent and however plausibly fitting a particular moment 
can insure our peace or non-participation, or do otherwise 
than tie the hands of the government against conditions 
unforeseeable. 


BEFORE COMMENTING USEFULLY UPON WHAT Soviet Rus: 
sia is up to, I must know a good deal more than I do. 
The situation with regard to Finland might blow off the 
paper anything I might say before it could reach the 
printer. Go on, comment yourself—you know as much as 
I do. You might say, for instance, whether you would 
rather see East Poland under the heel of Hitler than under 
the Russian rule: a hard choice. You might see (as I can. 
not) some gain for Hitler in having the western boundary 
of Soviet Russia, which he so lately planned to invade in 
his widely heralded mission against communism, moved 
so much nearer to Berlin. Some gain for Germany in los- 
ing domination of the Baltic by the new Russian bullying 
of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania with access to harbors 
open in winter. You might see some sinister outcome from 
a ten years’ non-aggression pact between the two great 
nations theoretically most likely to be at each other's 
throats, and promises to interchange products which actu- 
ally neither has to spare. For myself, I suspect that the 
Russian Stalin has outgeneraled the German at every 
point in the game; that Hitler has surrendered ignomini- 
ously his major sales-talking point. Incdientally, it would 
appear that the famous and lately feared Rome-Berlin 
Axis was pretty well in the junk pile, the Italian partner, 
long since in the dark of the stage where the goblins are 
like to get him, anxiously trying to figure out “where he 
isiats-: | 

Meanwhile there was, there still is, a House, erected as 
the home of the only spirit sufficient to guard against and 
remedy these things. Just now it is largely occupied by the 
ghosts of good intentions, though it has not yet been whol- 
ly abandoned. There on the shores of Lake Geneva it 
stands, the League of Nations, awaiting the inevitable re- 
turn of sanity to the tortured world. The twentieth assem- 
bly of the League, which was to have been held in Sep- 
tember, was postponed until later in the year, but must 
be held before 1940 if only to elect the judges of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice whose terms of 
office will expire December 31; otherwise the Court will 
cease to function. As for the continuing work of the 
League, amid the prevailing anarchy it has perforce aban- 
doned realistically all attempt in the field of war preven- 
tion; but the International Labor Bureau goes on, the 
health cooperation, research in the socio-economic field. 
The reorganization of the Secretariat as of July 1 left some 
500 officials, including staff and minor employes; but of 
these the mobilizations in home countries have called out 
some 150, more doubtless will be summoned; financial 
stringency threatens still further inroads. Yet there stands 
the great House, at the moment in some sort a sad monu- 
ment to man’s best hope; at the same time a beacon mark- 
ing the only channel to peace for all homes. 
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LETTERS AND LIFE 


Let Us Have Truth 
by LEON WHIPPLE 


| . 
‘THE PRICE OF LEADERSHIP, by John Middleton Murry. Harper. 189 
| pp. Price $2. 


‘THOREAU, by Henry Seidel Canby, Houghton, Mifflin. 508 pp. Price 
) a Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

SEPTEMBER, 1939, Is THE MONTH IN HISTORY THAT MAKES NO 
sense. It revealed a crisis beyond reason. Man was caught on 
some divide of life by storms of paradox beyond all compre- 
hension, but which evidence their power in dreadful ruin. 
The terror was not principally in mad tyrants, human agony, 
or plain falsehood (we have survived them before) but in 
the sense that any principle of truth by agreement or logic in 
deeds had been lost. The marriage of the antagonistic ideolo- 
gies of fascism and communism was a betrayal of faith and 
of reason; the war that is not war demands new axioms; the 
neutrality that seeks peace by selling armaments challenges 
logic. Some new and even useful pattern may be working out 
behind the paradoxes; but until we reestablish the principle 
of truth by agreement, with enduring meanings, we shall have 
no civilization. Society depends on observed pledges, as in the 
constitutions of democracy. Indeed, we shall not be able to 
think at all, or plan, for both are based on an order imposed 
on society by common axioms and pledges. 

The British-French demand—‘Hitlerism must go”—seems 
at root a demand that the principle of faith in pledges be 
restored. The British may feel you cannot do business in a sys- 
tem where bonds are perpetually repudiated; the French, that 
you cannot think with clarity and order in a world without 
main premises. There is simply no next step until you restore 
the rule of truth—and with that all thoughtful men will 
agree, but not that war can achieve that restoration. War 
cannot resolve the central thesis-antithesis: Hitler’s cry that 
the Allies lied at Versailles, and the Allies’ counter-claim 
that Hitler has lied until no peace is possible on his terms. 
Can force impose truth-telling? Consider the propaganda now 
broadcast everywhere throughout the world. 

To begin the restoration of truth-in-life—and that is our 
duty—we need to confront one fact. The nullification of 
pledges has been a character of our times, continuous, and 
not the evil monopoly of one nation. We note: the Belgian 
‘scrap-of-paper”; the promises of the Fourteen Points and 
Versailles; our refusal to enter the League we inspired; the 
repudiation of debts; the disarmament fiasco; the evasion of 
he League sanctions against Italy; “non-intervention” in 
Spain; the juggling of gold; the Japanese “incident” in China; 
he Russian metamorphosis; Munich. Then September when 
ul the lies, and the principle of lying, brought chaos which 
s defined as “nature subject to no law, the void in which 
hance is supreme.” Society subject to no law, in which blind 
Orce is supreme, is chaos. The deep threat is to man as a 
hinking animal, bereft of any resting place for truth. 

What has all this to do with the reviewer of books? Well, 
he word Jogos means speech or reason, and speech as reason 
annot serve in a world of un-logic. It becomes meaningless. 
Xeading and, even more, writing become suspect. The price- 
ess gift of exchanging and preserving thought by words de- 
ends on common agreements: words, grammar, sentences 
ire conventions. Destroy these agreements and _ literature 
nds. By these words, moreover, we record our other agree- 
nents—a peace treaty, say. What today is the meaning of 
peace” and “treaty”? Or of “race” or even “God”—who 
s invoked by all men for all aims? The critic is, too, by 
lerivation a judge; but when the laws, the truths, are unde- 
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cipherable, by what shall he judge? I trust these doubts are 
but reflections of a hard time. Let us labor to preserve the 
logos, the word, against corruption, for if it be corrupted, we 
shall not be able to voice the truth we may discover. 


WE NATURALLY TURN TO PHILOSOPHY THESE DAYS, BOTH AS A 
consolation, and because it seeks truth. John Middleton 
Murry affirms that we can have democracy, peace and honesty 
only if the individual bears allegiance to a higher power than 
the national state—and for him that is the Christian God. 
That gives unity to humanity as the brotherhood of the chil- 
dren of God who will not dare to kill each other or destroy 
truth. The national states do not have to obey any power 


, above their own self-interest. International law, leagues, pacts 


cannot exercise real authority; nor do the endeavors to bind 
peoples together outside the state through socialism, labor, 
or proletarianism work. 

Christianity is the only international power that will ab- 
solve citizens of their duty to the national state, and give 
them the right to intervene to protect the interests of cit- 
izens of other nations. Such sovereignty the Catholic Church 
exercised once; to establish again such a supernational power 
we must seek supernatural power. This doctrine of world 
unity is the spiritual supplement of Clarence Streit’s appeal 
for a super-union of the democracies. Slowly men begin to 
believe that we are members one of another, and must become 
citizens of the human race. Then we may perceive that com- 
mon problems cannot be solved by common lying. 

Mr. Murry arrives at his faith through the contemplation 
of what sort of education should be given the ruling class in 
England. Such a class is necessary, but is founded not on 
possession but on education plus some sense of responsibil- 
ity. Therefore education for disinterested governors must be 
based on Christian ethics. He finds that design in the educa- 
tion sought by Thomas and Matthew Arnold; and he would 
reunite the State and the Church which were divorced be- 
cause the guarantee of religious freedom forced the State to 
become neutral, non-religious. What we need today is a 
resurrection of a Christianity bold enough to consider even 
Marxism, and adapt itself to new thoughts with new faith. 

The richness of discussion, and the dangers in this doctrine, 
cannot be enlarged on here; but you will find an earnest, 
loving and bold spirit whose words bolster our courage. Who 
will deny the truth of his central faith or that “the issue to- 
day is the life or death of Christian civilization?” 


THE LIFE OF HENRy THOREAU LIKEWISE HAS TONIC VIRTUES 
for the times; for here was a Yankee transcendentalist who 
lived his life by his own bent, and sought to escape the 
regimentation of the state, and even the economy of his day. 
Dr. Canby rightly notes that his views on civil disobedience 
and tracts against slavery arouse our urgent present interest, 
and even speculates on what Thoreau would have done under 
a totalitarian regime. Yet he declares that Thoreau was not 
primarily a radical dissenter against the state, but a critic 
of the values people put first in life, and a seeker after his 
own human and spiritual satisfactions. So in this wise and 
fair biography he presents the man in the round—as Yankee, 
student of nature, philosopher by intuition, artist of Eng- 
lish style, and plain native of Concord, to be which was in 
itself a kind of career. 

Very welcome is this cool book because it puts a real man 
in place of the mythical hermit-rebel who could, of course, 
be independent “because he never made a living and never 
had a family.” He was not a kind of transcendental tramp, 
but worked in the family graphite business or as surveyor for 
all he needed. He just kept his needs few. Even Walden was 
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Books for These Times 


The American Defense of 
Neutral Rights, 1914-1917 
By Alice M. Morrissey 


American policy during the World War is the subject 
of this study. It discusses the legal questions which arose 
and the forces which molded the defense of American 
rights. $2.50 


School Histories at War 
By Arthur Walworth 


“Shows the wishful thinking that high-school textbook 
writers have done in justifying and glorifying our partic- 
{pation in wars with other countries.’—Common Sense. 
“Brief, concise, readable, and accurate.’—Social Studies. 

$1.25 


The German Universities and 
National Socialism 
By Edward Y. Hartshorne 


“A valuable commentary on the fate of culture and educa- 
tion under Fascist dictatorship. It should be read by 
every American who values his own freedom.’—-Journal 
of Social Philosophy. $2.00 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Allied Propaganda and 
the Collapse of the 
German Empire in 1918 
GEORGE G. BRUNTZ 


“Detached, scholarly, and as well docu- 
mented as a ‘case-study’ dealing scientifically 
with a phenomenon in a particular sphere of 
time and space is expected to be... a valu- 
able addition to the remarkably short list of 
reliable scientific studies of propaganda in 
the World War.’—International Affairs, 
London. 


“Not only good history, but a timely and 
illuminating work with a distinct and some- 
what ominous baring of the aggressive and 
bellicose agitation in favor of new ideolog- 
ical crusades abroad.”—The Annals, The 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. 

$3.50 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Stanford University, California 


an experiment in subsistence living to give a young man time 
to write and think. He never borrowed a cent in his life save 
$75 to help print his book. He knew what love was, too, Dr. 
Canby says, if you can use so rude a word for the ethereal 
Concord sentiment; and, if ascetic, had a passion for living. 
His love affairs remain shadowy, despite the author’s best 
endeavors to trace them to illuminate what was surely a 
queer psyche. You cannot expect to find out the secrets of 
such a fierce individualist who rejoices in the return of many 
unsold copies of his book because “it affects my privacy less 
and leaves me freer.” 

Henry was Henry’s own business; but happily his views on 
the state, and his penetration into local life and sylvan na- 
ture, were recorded for our instruction and delight in a style 
of unique and pungent beauty. He expressed himself in 
words (vide the opulent Journal), but only when he had per- 
fected image and sentence with loving pains. Dr. Canby is, 
naturally, at his best in the critical interpretation of the works 
and style that reduced cosmic intuitions to concreteness with 
an artistry unsurpassed in American letters. In Concord he 
found beauty, and the supreme truth of being himself. 

The pure value of the individual—Thoreau’s doctrine—and 
the necessity for men to become citizens of a spiritual State 
above national states—Mr. Murry’s faith—begin to emerge 
as the poles of our future. With these commandments we can 
find reason again, and restore the principle of truth by agree- 
ment. We can escape our maddening resentment at the repeti- 
tion of senseless events, as if the record of history were caught 
in a groove, and playing one word over and over. Perhaps it 
is, and the lesson jt would teach is: to keep the peace we must 
keep the Truth. 


A Royal Road to Realities 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA, Editor-in-Chief, Guy Stan- 
ton Ford. F. E. Compton and Company, 15 volumes, 5340 pp. Price 
pee in buckram; $69.50 in fabrikoid. Postpaid by Survey Associates, 

I WAs FIRST INTRODUCED TO THE WORLD OF PRINTED WORDS BY 

Frank Merriwell, the James Boys, the Henty heroes, McGuffey, 

and Gaskell’s Compendium of Universal Knowledge. They 

were not unworthy teachers; they pretty well covered the 
waterfront of time and space. However, they were sorry guides” 
compared to President Ford, Lotus Delta Coffman, Billy 

Phelps, the Beloved Breasted, the Benet Boys, Frank Freeman, 

Otto Neurath, Haggard the Medicine Man, Carl Van Doren, 

and their hundreds of able assistants who, in these volumes, 

take the child on thrilling intellectual adventures, show him 
the stirring drama of man from the dawn of time to the be- 
trayal of Czechoslovakia, introduce him to the great musicians, 
poets, painters, priests, statesmen, generals, writers, mathema- | 
ticians, scientists, inventors, and business men who have cre- | 
ated and recreated (and sometimes almost destroyed) the 
world in which we live. My first reaction to these beautiful 
volumes was, “O curséd spite! that ever I was born so soon!” 

Americans tend to virtuosity in all fields; they do not rest 
even when they have approached the ne plus ultra. This work 
is an Exhibit A of this trait. It certainly will be improved, but — 
it is already approaching the limit of what is possible in its 
field. Within its sturdy and artistic binding, in fine format and 
clear print, are thousands of carefully chosen pictures, hun-_ 
dreds of schematic drawings and pictographs (Neurath), many 
excellent colored and relief maps, and hundreds of colored 
plates. These things are very important, especially when the © 
readers are children. The pictures are so well chosen and re-_ 
produced that one almost can feel, smell, taste, and hear, as. 
well as see them. Every picture has a text. Rare editorial skill 
has gone into this feature because the picture-text never repeats — 
information already given in the article; it adds—information 
and interest. 

The Fact-Index, in each volume 40,000 citations and over 

100,000 page references with a deep cut-out inviting to eye and 
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thumb, is a great improvement over the old single volume in- 
dex. Each volume is paged separately so that the Fact-Index 
refers one directly to M-43, W-253, and the reference tells you 
what will be found there. Why didn’t someone do this long 
igo? It should be compulsory for all encyclopedias. 

Each volume has a general outline to guide the child who 
wants to read “just for fun,” and seventy-five or eighty ques- 
ions: Why is the sky blue? Which animals live the longest? 
*tc., etc. Here is “Information Please” for the whole family. 

Compton’s tries to keep up to date—a tough assignment in 
hese kaleidoscopic times, especially for reference-book makers. 
The permanent staff has made some revision at every printing 
—eighteen since 1922 when the work first appeared. The work 
1as cost millions, literally, but it has added quintessential 
vealth to our heritage. 

The text may have errors in it, though I have found none, 
ither factual or typographical, and very few omissions. 
owever, I deeply lament the retention of some fantasy ma- 
erial: “Bedtime Stories” almost at their worst—little birds, 
years, camels, etc., talking to each other and to people, and 
alking nonsense for the most part. There is much less of this 
)bjectionable material in the 1939 edition than in the earlier 
ynes. I hope it is all gone by 1940. 

This encyclopedia is powerful pabulum—delicious, nutriti- 
yus food for hungry young minds. What will the world be 
ike when two or three generations on such honey-dew have 
ed? Will the children who have explored these pages, pictures 
ind diagrams, who have traveled up man’s long rough road 
nto the mighty pleasure dome of modern civilization, become 
Men, in the aspiring sense of that term—Men who are 
3rothers, Men who go in and out of Neighbors’ Doorways, 
ible to create a brave, new, clean, and kindly world and to 
ive, love and laugh in it? 

Since I had only Gaskell’s “Compendium” when life be- 
yan, I shall read Compton’s now I am a man—from A to Z. 

do not like to review books I have not read, but I have read 
‘nough in these to make me vow to read them through before 
he year is out, clear my reviewer-conscience and to pleasure 
ny mind and eye. J have never wished to be a child again, 
sut if I could have a set of these books I should almost like to 
ry it over. It is a far cry from Diamond Dick to Compton’s. 
Department of Sociology Reap Bain 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


Che British Way 


NDUSTRIAL AND LABOR RELATIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN: A 
Symposium, edited and published by Frank E. Gannett and B. F. 
Catherwood. America’s Future, Inc. 364 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid by 
Survey Associates, Inc. 


Vk. GANNETT AND Mr. CATHERWOOD HAVE BROUGHT TOGETHER 
ather loosely in this book a number of topical essays—new 
ind old—on industrial and labor relations in Great Britain. 
‘our strictly factual articles deal with particular industries— 
yas, flour-milling, boots and shoes, cotton textiles. 

The other essays are more general. They include discus- 
ion of the activities of the Ministry of Labour by Margaret 
3ondfield, and the trade board system by J. J. Mallon; Brit- 
sh trade union organization and methods by Herbert Tracy; 
srofit sharing and co-partnership in industry by John Ra- 
nage and H. A. Goddard; industrial relations and the mon- 
tary system of Great Britain by Sir Charles Morgan-Webb; 
everal articles reprinted from other sources on the industrial 
ourt of Great Britain; “Trade Unions at Work” by Pro- 
essor John Hilton; and a fifty-page discussion of the Trans- 
ort and General Workers Union made up of pamphlets 
ssued by the Transport and General Workers Union to its 
nembership. 

There is no considerable attempt to unify the collection of 
ssays. Mr. Gannett’s introduction is an expression of his per- 
onal views. 

He regards the handling of labor relations in Great Brit- 
‘in as “so much better” than our own “that we should profit 
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An effective antidote for 
every kind of “word poison’ 


ropaganda 


Its Psychology and 
Technique, by 
LEONARD W., DOOB 


PARTIAL TABLE 
OF CONTENTS 


The Problem of Motivation 
Psychology of Suggestion 
Kinds of Suggestion 
Prestige 


AR or no war, the pressure boys 

will never let you be. But this A 
to Z book on propaganda, standard in 
its field and steadily popular, tells you 
what to look out for. Here is the first 
analysis of propaganda from the point 
of view of the realistic psychologist. It 
makes clear what propaganda actually 
is, on what psychological principles it 
is based, and how to recognize it at a 
glance. It exposes the propaganda de- 
vices of commercial advertisers, peace and 
patriotic organizations, German and 
American Nazis, and the Communists. 
It reveals in detail how special interests 
use newspaper, radio, movies, the the- 
atre, etc., to sway public opinion. 424 
pages, indexed. $3.60 at all bookstores 


Intentional Propaganda 
Unintentional Propaganda 
The Problem of Perception 
Perceiving Propaganda 
Emotional Conditioning 
Counter-Propaganda 
Persuasion 

Advertising 

Propaganda among Children 
“Space-Grabbing’”’ 

The Public Relations Counsel 
Nazi Propaganda 
Communist Tactics 


War Propaganda 

The Munition Makers 
Peace Propaganda 

The Vehicles of Propaganda 


JOLT HOUT.HCET HOLT. HOLT. HOLT. HOLT. HOUT! 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
257 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


fn to ho, fn, Ln, hi, Min, Mn 
SECOND PRINTING 4 


This book has created a 
furor in academic circles 


Knowledge : 
» 
» 


for What? 


By ROBERT S. LYND 


fy 4, fy, fa, a, 


co-author of MIDDLETOWN 


VIGOROUS study of the place of social science 
in American culture. “The most searching vol- 


all who believe in the essential rightness of the 


democratic way of life.”—Scientific Book Club. 
$2.50 


Princeton 
University Press 
Princeton, N. J. 


ume in the annals of self criticism in American 
* * . “ =. 
social science.’—Max Lerner, New Republic. “For 
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Propaganda and War 


Propaganda is the most powerful modern 
weapon in war, politics, and business. 


Propaganda will put the United States into war 
or will keep us out of it. 


Propaganda on the question of our neutrality 
is NOW being put into every home and every 
office through newspapers, radio, and circulars. 


The Progressive, LaFollette’s National Weekly 
Newspaper, of which Senator Robert M. 


LaFollette, Jr., is president, will keep you 
straight on war and neutrality propaganda. 


Trial Offer Ten Weeks Only 20c 


Send for this low priced trial subscription at 
once as a precaution. 


Don’t Be Fooled by Propaganda 


Remember!!! In the last World War (1914- 
1918) Robert M. LaFollette, Sr., the founder of 
The Progressive, made the greatest fight and 
sacrifice for peace ever made by an American 
citizen. The Progressive is “carrying on.” Order 
at once! Send only 20c. 


Address The Progressive Publishing Company, 
Madison, Wis. 


TWENTY - FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


[2 New York, Chicago, Washington and Rich- 
mond, where its branches are, the ALLIANCE 
FOR GUIDANCE OF RURAL YOUTH is begin- 
ning this month to observe the 25th Anniversary of 
its founding. Its headquarters are in Richmond, Va. 


STABLISHED there in 1914 for helping 

Southern girls to adjust wisely to changing 
trends of modern life, its interest centered Jater 
on rural girls, but growing work with rural public 
schools required including boys as well. Research 
publications and others brought widening of re- 
quests that made its service, unintentionally, 
national. 


ODAY, still the only guidance service con- 
centrating upon rural youth, and closely 
integrated into the national structure of youth 
serving agencies, it is receiving and giving wide- 
ee cooperation, working with rural leaders in 
eveloping guidance programs, helping on such 
needs as preparation of rural teachers for guidance 
service and working also with both urban and 
rural leaders on problems of youth migration to the 
city for work. 


Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth 
401-02 Grace-American Bldg. Richmond, Va. 
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by their experience.” It has been a mistake that Americé 
has not “recognized collective bargaining years ago.” The im: 
portance of employers’ organizations to deal with the work 
ers collectively is emphasized. He thinks it is entirely feasible 
for American employers in any industry to “get together ane 
organize as they did in England and to ask employes to dea: 
with the employers through duly elected representatives, anc 
that this procedure would enable us to profit quickly by the 
experience of the British.” He attributes more importance 
than others have done to the “legal restraints” enacted in the 
Trades Dispute Act of 1927; but elsewhere somewhat incon: 
sistently remarks that by the beginning of the twenties the 
system of collective bargaining in Great Britain “had taken 
substantially its present form.” And with even less consistency 
he, at another place, criticizes the “different policy” in the 
United States where, he says, “the government has tried ta 
adopt compulsory methods instead of using the British vol- 
untary system.” 

Mr. Catherwood’s contribution is entitled “A Synthesis 
of the British System of Industrial and Labour Relations,” 
but it is not a comprehensive discussion of labor relations in 
Great Britain as a whole or even a serious attempt to digest 
and unify the somewhat heterogeneous collection of articles 
of which the book is composed. At the end of the book there 
is an article by John P. Frey of the American Federation of 
Labor entitled “A Comparison of the American and British 
Systems of Industrial and Labour Relations,” but here again 
the title is a disappointment. 

On the whole the symposium hardly seems worthwhile. 
The essay which assumes to synthesize the topical articles 1s 
colorless; it shows no reflection of the hot fire of original 
work. 

The collection can hardly be compared with such integra- 
ted studies as those of Professor Richardson, “Industrial 
Relations in Great Britain” published last year by the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, or Dr. Ducksoo Chang’s “British Meth- 
ods of Industrial Peace” published by the Columbia Univer- 
sity Press in 1936, or with the consensus represented in the 
reports of the President’s Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions in Great Britain and Sweden. 


New York Wituiam H. Davis 


Price Fixing—Price Raising 


PRICE CONTROL UNDER FAIR TRADE LEGISLATION, by Ewald 
T. Grether. Oxford University Press. 517 pp. Price $5 postpaid by Survey 
Associates, Inc. 


RECENT YEARS, ESPECIALLY THOSE sINCE 1930, HAVE SEEN AN 
intensification of price competition in retailing. In some fields 
this competition has become so keen that the retailers have 
organized to force through our state legislatures and Con- 
gress certain laws to place checks on retail price cutting. Re 
sale price maintenance laws, which give the manufacturer 
the right to set the retail price for branded products, now 
exist in over forty states. Moreover, Congress has made it 
legal to practice interstate resale price maintenance among 
these forty-odd states. Many states have adopted loss limita- 
tion laws which usually require that the retailer sell at a price 
not lower than what the merchandise cost him plus his oper- 
ating cost, unless a lower price is necessary to meet competi- 
tion. 

In this book E. T. Grether, professor of economics at the 
University of California, presents an analysis of these vari- 
ous types of retail price control laws which, in the reviewer's 
opinion, is the most significant yet written on this subject. 
To his subject the author brings not only a wide background. 
in theoretical economic analysis but several years’ careful re- 
search in the field in both Great Britain and this country. 

The book proceeds from an introduction covering the his- 
torical and legal development of price control laws, through 
a five-chapter description of California’s experience with them 
(California being the first state with resale price maintenance 
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and, hence, having had the greatest experience), to a final 
section of seven chapters in which is presented an economic 
analysis of the whole retail price control problem. 

In general, Professor Grether’s broad analysis suggests that 
the retail price control movement represents a “departure 
from sound public policy.” To the consumer it has meant 
somewhat higher prices, especially to those who shop in cut- 
rate stores. From the point of view of the manufacturer, it 
seems that “the aggressive merchandising of branded goods 
does not normally require resale price maintenance; on the 
contrary, most manufacturers undoubtedly would prefer not 
to assume this burden were it not for the insistent demands 
of distributors.” Dr, Grether feels that even those small re- 
tailers who have formed in well organized groups to press 
for such legislation actually have little to gain. For while the 
higher prices which result from price control are of some im- 
mediate aid, over a period of time this gain will be offset by 
(1) an increase in the number of retailers; (2) adjustments 
made by large scale retailers, for example, more aggressive 
selling of private brands; (3) an increase in service competi- 
tion which will raise cost of operation; and (4) possible in- 
crease in consumers’ cooperatives. The price control laws also 
result in a greater degree of price inflexibility, a disease which 
many feel is already playing a part in keeping our economic 
system out of adjustment. 

While Professor Grether’s book deals with a difficult sub- 
ject, the argument is presented in terms which make it un- 
derstandable to the person lacking any intensive training in 
economics. Because it is both sound and impartial it should 
be urged, especially, that every legislator who has already vot- 
ed on a retail price control bill or who may be called to vote 
on such a bill should read it with care. 

CuHartes F. PHILuirs 
Department of Economics, Colgate University 


A Leftist Looks at the Communist Record 


WORLD COMMUNISM: A History oF tHE ComMuNIST INTERNATIONAL, 
by F. Borkenau. Norton. 442 pp. Price $3.75 postpaid by Survey Associ- 
ates, Inc, 

THE AUTHOR, A FORMER MEMBER OF THE GERMAN CoMMUNIST 
Party, writes, like so many other ex-communists, with a deep 
bitterness and bias against one-time comrades and especially 
against Comrade Stalin, who has become for him merely an- 
other “Fuehrer.” But the reader, if he remains on guard 
against the author’s particular phobias, can get much profit 
from this book. 

For Mr. Borkenau unquestionably has a wide knowledge 
of his subject and some real insight on international politics. 
And at least three of his more important and better docu- 
mented conclusions seem valid. First, the later developments 
of the Communist International or Comintern have not been 
due to any “betrayal” by Stalin and his group, but “are the 
logical result of the basic assumptions of Lenin and of the 
early history of the Russian revolutionary regime.” Second, 
the primary causes behind the admitted failures of the Com- 
intern have been objective factors inherent in the situation 
in various countries. Third, much of the bitter, factional quar- 
reling in the communist movement has come from a uto- 
pian attitude that expected quick victory and therefore put 
the entire blame for defeat on leaders and policies. 

Paradoxically enough, the author’s own utopianism and 
lack of historical perspective lead him to pour ill-merited 
scorn on the Comintern’s strategy of changing its tactics to 
keep abreast of changing conditions and to claim that it might 
as well be dissolved because in the twenty years or so of its 
existence there has been no successful communist revolution 
outside of Russia. Twenty years, however, counts for hardly 
a day in the vast time-spans of history. Observers who 
think that the movement toward international socialism has 
collapsed are as shortsighted as those well known “ex- 
perts” who were always saying that the Soviet Union had 
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New Immigrant” and “Americans in the Making.” 
Who are the so-called refugees, where do they come 
from, why do they come to the United States, how do 
they get here, what agencies are offering them 
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CHARACTER EDUCATION 


IN A DEMOCRACY 
By S. R. Slavson 


A workable plan for integrative education 
and the practical procedures for carrying 
it out. “Should inspire all teachers and 
social leaders to make their agencies real 


bulwarks against undemocratic ideologies.” 
—N. Y. TIMES. Important for all social 
workers. $2.50 


LEISURE: A NATIONAL ISSUE 
By Eduard C. Lindeman 


A significant pamphlet in which Dr, Lindeman points out 
the meaning of leisure in a democracy and discusses the 
need, present progress, conflicting concepts involved, and the 
next steps in democratic planning for the leisure of the 
American people. 50c 


INTEGRATING the CAMP, 
the COMMUNITY, 


and SOCIAL WORK 
By L. J. Carr, M. A.Valentine, M. H. Levy 


The report of Ann Arbor’s three-year ex- 
periment in coordinating the efforts of all 
social agencies in dealing with a selected 
group of eighty-eight boys-in-trouble. Pre- 
sents significant suggestions for integrating 
agency work, for synthesizing counseling, 
ease work, group work. $2.00 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Now even more essential! 


The Fine Art of Propaganda 


by THE INSTITUTE FOR PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS 


How to detect propaganda, a scientific analysis, us- 
ing the speeches of Father Coughlin as examples. 


Paper binding, 75c. Cloth binding, $1.50 


Harcourt, Brace and Company 
383 Madison Avenue New York 


COMING 


I ‘HE December issue of Survey Graphic will in- 
clude an enlarged literary section in which 


authoritative writers will review the season’s out- 


standing books, including those by Raymond Moley, 


Charles Abrams, Phyllis Bottome, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, John Dewey, Felix Frankfurter, Hyman 
Levy, Alfred Lief, Frances Perkins, Francis Bowes 


Sayre, Vincent Sheean, Boris Souvarine. 


a 


collapsed. The fact is that the story of socialism in both Rug 
sia and the world at large is just beginning. And the outbrea| 
of capitalist war in Europe, with the U.S.S.R. at present re 
maining neutral, does much to confirm this point. 
New York Cor.iss LAMoN’ 


Russian Contradictions 


HISTORY OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF THE SOVIET UNIO 
(BOLSHEVIKS), edited by a Commission of the Central Committee 
the C.P.S.U.(B.) International Publishers. 364 pp. Price $2. 


A CRITIQUE OF RUSSIAN STATISTICS, by Colin Clark. Maemillal 
(London). 76 pp. Price $2.60. : 


RUSSIA WITHOUT ILLUSIONS, by Pat Sloan. Modern Age Books 
243 pp. Price 75 cents. : 


TOWARD AN UNDERSTANDING OF THE U.S.S.R., by Michael T 
Florinsky. Macmillan. 245 pp. Price $2.50. | é 
Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


IN THESE DAYS OF BEWILDERMENT, WHEN THE MOVES AND MO 
tives of the Soviet government in foreign affairs are enig: 
matic and unpredictable, one is impressed by the relative cer 
titude of sundry authors on books on Russia. It goes without 
saying that when the author is versed in Marxian dialectics, 
he has a key and interpretation to any riddle or puzzle. The 
official “History of the C.P.,” for example, presents the his 
tory of Russia from the eighteen sixties to 1938 with ad- 
mirable clarity but with a onesidedness, particularly in regard 
to the last two decades, that is disconcerting to a non-Party 
reader. No one can gainsay the marvelous achievements of 
the Union in industry, agriculture, education, and general 
welfare. 

Such a meticulous analysis of Soviet statistics as the one by 

Colin Clark admits these, after some misgivings and _ stric 
tures. 
More sweeping an approval of Soviet life is voiced by 
Pat Sloan, a Cambridge economist, who lived in the Union 
for some seven years, and now presents a broad array of 
direct and sober impressions. Even such a “White” Russian 
as Mr. Florinsky credits the Soviets with those achievements. 
Unlike his thin and narrow book reviews in the New York 
Times, Mr. Florinsky’s last book is a worthy attempt at schol- 
arly fairness. 

Some of the contradictions and pitfalls of a non-Marxian 
observer of Russia are illustrated by Florinsky’s assertion 
about “Russia’s eclipse as an active factor in European and 
world politics.” Published in the year 1939! 

University of California ALEXANDER KauN 


Encyclopedia of Social Pathology 


SOCIETY IN TRANSITION, by Harry Elmer Barnes. Prentice-Hall. 999 
pp. Price $5 postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

Dr. BARNES HAS THE DISTINCTION OF BEING PROBABLY THE MOST 
prolific and versatile social scientist of today whose flow of 
publications has shown no signs of slackening. This time he 
has presented us with a superb analysis of our outstanding 
social problems. Its Jeitmotif is the failure of institutions to 
keep pace with machines—institutional lag.” This theory, 
so attractive for the sociologist, in spite of its recent criticism, 
is then developed by Barnes into such varied topics as in- 
tellectual emancipation, propaganda, the waste and conserva- 
tion of resources, industrial warfare, unemployment, depres- 
sions, tax and crime, population problems, human migration 
and immigration, the race problem, the sex problem, pros- 
titution, insanity, cities, and revolution in country life. The 
result is a veritable encyclopedia of social pathology. Fortu- 
nately, Barnes has succeeded in injecting his own peculiar 
vigor and freshness in the tedious compilation of innumera- 
ble facts. Consequently it would be difficult to over-praise this 
book, for it represents not only tireless research in a com- 
plex field but intelligent, careful and brilliant reporting, which 
takes its place as one of the leading introductions to our 
current social headaches, 


New York University JosrpuH S. RouceK 
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TRAVELERS NOTEBOOK 


Come to 
SAN DIEGO 


this time 


YEAR ROUND CHARM 
of Environment 


Situated in Southern California’s marvelous 
coastal zone and built around one of the 


(| world’s finest landlocked harbors down 
EBS where California began and Mexico begins 
[| ---SAN DIEGO offers you an environment 
NS unsurpassed for comfort, beauty and variety. 


Here, by a southern sea amidst perennial 
subtropic gardens, this modern community 
with a glamourous historical background. 
is indeed your dream city come true. 


Come winter or summer and its utter 
charm will enthrall you. 


4 
Bb FREE BOOKLET 


(| Address... Room No. 21] 
Le 


SE Cos 
UU CALIFORNIA 


ASK ABOUT NEW RAIL RATES 


CHRISTODORA HOUSE | 
601 EAST 9TH STREET 
New York 


(A residence for men and women) 


Professional people, social workers, 
teachers, artists, students, find Chris- 
todora particularly attractive and de- 
sirable. 


Large light rooms with complete 
service—S7 up weekly. Meals option- 
al. Write or telephone ALgonquin 
4-8400. 


See All the Americas First 


DoMEsTIC TRAVEL MADE HISTORY IN 
America this past summer; due to his- 
tory-making in other lands, it is destined 
to continue for the fall and winter. 
Americans are going to “See America 
First,’ and “America” means the West- 
ern Hemisphere—North America, South 
America, and Central America, as well. 

Cuba, Nassau, and other Caribbean 
Islands will be visited by many from 
Miami, some traveling by air. One of 
the neutral countries, and we mean Hol- 
land, has a schedule of West Indies 
cruises on its ships, to sail from New 
Orleans this winter. It is also expected 
that United States lines, as well as boats 
of other neutrals, will follow their usual 
schedules of West Indies cruises out of 
New York. 

Central America is practically terra in- 
cognita to many Americans who pride 
themselves on their travel wisdom. The 
interesting seaports and the cities tucked 
away in the mountains are likely to be- 
come conversation pieces after this win- 
ter. There is excellent air service from 
Miami and Mexico, as well as the water- 
way. 

Longer trips almost inevitably mean 
South America. This year American 
ships to these storied ports will carry 
thousands of passengers who will 
strengthen friendly diplomatic relations 
by neighborly visits. A neutral luxury 
liner is planning to cruise completely 
around the southern continent this win- 
ter, and a number of other cruises on 
American ships, down the east coast, the 
west coast and both coasts, are planned. 

The travel horizon includes still an- 
other bit of America, tropical Hawaii, 
which will attract many visitors. 


THe AMERICAN Express TRAVEL SERY- 
ice is already working out winter tours 
to various parts of the United States sim- 
ilar to their successful western tours of 
the summer, but using southerly routes. 
For instance, the Banner Tours of Cali- 
fornia will visit the sunny Pacific Coast 
and then return not via the Canadian 
Rockies, as in the summer, but through 
the warmer regions of San Diego, the 
Apache Trail, Carlsbad Caverns of New 
Mexico, San Antonio and New Orleans. 
Florida is preparing for its greatest sea- 
son since Ponce de Leon, with special 
tours on streamlined trains already sched- 
uled for northern travelers. For those 
who yearn for foreign travel, there will 
be short, low-priced tours of Mexico, a 
nearby land with language, landscape, 


HERE YOU 
WILL FIND 
CHARM, 
QUIET AND 
THE FINEST 
OF FOOD. 


Relax in this charming old Colonial Inn. 
Enjoy the mellow, friendly comfort of 
the large rooms—each one individually 
furnished with authentic antiques. .. . 
Join us for a memorable luncheon or 
dinner, on glass enclosed terraces over- 
looking the mill pond. . . . Superb food, 
tastefully served in a truly captivating 
environment. 


Especially Attractive Rates 
Write for Booklet § 


The Silvermine 
Tavern The Galleries 


The Old Mill 


1% miles north of Merritt Parkway 
SILVERMINE, NORWALK, CONN. 
Phone: Norwalk 88 


If you wish to keep your motoring 
costs low send for a reprint of an article 
by Mr. R. W. Tupper of the American 
Automobile Association which tells you 
how. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


Travel Department 


112 East 19th Street New York 


food, customs to satisfy those Americans 
who feel they must “get clear away.” 

Certainly with our own sunny Rivieras 
and our good neighbors to the south, 
Americans do not have to settle down to 
a winter at home. 


The Travel Book Shelf 


WASHINGTON—NeErve CENTER, by Edwin 
Rosskam, Introduction by_ Eleanor Roosevelt. 
Alliance Book Corp., New York. Price $2.50. 


A picture of the function of the national 

capital as it reaches into every farm, town, 

home and life in the United States. It is the 
story of the city whose business is govern- 
ment. 

THESE ARE THE VIRGIN ISLANDS, by 
Hamilton Cochran. Prentice-Hall, New York. 
Price $3. 

From the author’s experience as a govern- 

ment official emerges this picture of condi- 

tions today in a U. S. possession, which 
travelers have largely neglected. 


LEMS GO TO THE WEST INDIES, by George 
W. Seaton, Prentice-Hall, New York. Price 


$2.50. 

This complete guide for cruise passengers 
whose itinerary allows a limited time ashore 
tells what to see for interest, what to do 
for amusement, and what to buy for re- 
membrance. It suggests itineraries, covers 
costs for clothing, tipping, the customs, 
car rentals and other practical details. 
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FREE 
BUYING GUIDE 
TO KITCHEN UTENSILS 


How to get 
greater value 
and service 
for your money 


saa sine 
pee 
Here, in an interesting 


booklet written from the 
consumer’s point of view, 
is what the housewife should know about kitchen uten- 
sils. It tells what to look for and what to avoid when 
buying utensils for every kitchen use. The information 
is unbiased, dependable and up-to-the-minute. 


Answers many questions 


These are just some of the many questions answered 
in this helpful booklet: How much money need be in- 
vested in kitchen utensils? What makes a pan conven- 
ient to handle and easy to clean? What pans save fuel? 
What material is best for cooking utensils? Do alu- 
minum utensils actually contaminate food? For what 
uses is enamel ware particularly suitable? What are 
the advantages of glass and pottery utensils? 

There is also a helpful section on knives and how to 
choose them for maximum service and convenience. A 
page of hints on the care of utensils gives various ways 
to save time and work. 


Send for free copy 


“Kitchen Utensils” is one of 30 volumes in the House- 
hold Finance Library of Consumer Education. These 
booklets, written to help families stretch their dollars, 
are supplied for mailing costs only. You should find the 
series helpful in work with low income clients. You 
may obtain a copy of ‘“‘Kitchen Utensils” absolutely 
free. With it you will receive a list of the other titles 
in the series. Why don’t you send the coupon now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 


...one of America's leading family finance organizations with 255 branches in 164 cities 
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Research Dept. SG-11, HoUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION | 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

Please send me without obligation a copy of “‘Kitchen Utensils’’. Also | 
a list of the other titles in your Library of Consumer Education. | 
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VLADECK 
(Continued from page 667) 


At their head strode Vladeck, carrying a red flag, some flan 
nel nailed to a barrel stave. They were greeted with tears 0 
rejoicing by the multitude waiting for them outside. 3 

All this was a prelude to an intensive period of agitation, 0 
field work throughout Russian Poland—at Bialystok, Lod: 
and Mir. But the routine of organization was not enough o 
an outlet. This became a period of intensive writing and hi 
contributed verse, under a variety of pseudonyms, to labor anc 
revolutionary publications. 

So fast was his pace—both in organization and in creativi 
work—that Vladeck’s work cannot be collected. Only a: 
time went on did he begin to use Vladeck more often thar 
other aliases. His first pseudonym was a translation of Char 
ney, which means “black” in Polish, into the Latin “niger.’ 
Thus Baruch Charney became “Benedict Niger.” Later on, hi 
used the names of “Schwartz” and “Bernstein” and “Nach 
man Wolf.” In one town, he conducted a humorous colump 
under the name of “Bunze Schweig,” a character out of < 
novel by Peretz. Then a folksy name like “Bunye Broches.” 

Vladeck was no longer a boy revolutionary; he had devel! 
oped a maturity of intellect and of manner which won him 
the respect of the movement and the shivers of the politica 
police. Soldiers began to close in on his meetings; though 
their officers often quietly expressed the hope to him that 
he would understand that this was their duty and not thei 
inclination. The diminishing faith in Czar Nicholas whick 
finally toppled his throne became evident in the attitude of 
the soldiers toward the revolutionary movement as early at 


1906-7. 


AT THE AGE OF TWENTY-ONE, YOUNG VLADECK WAS PLACED IN 
charge of the entire territory of Russian Poland, with the 
exception of Warsaw and Lodz. He worked hard and wrote 
feverishly, and his judgments concerning men and social 
change began to crystallize. They sprang from persecution 
and hard thinking. His outstanding contribution to the work 
of the Jewish Bund was not along theoretical lines nor could 
he persuade himself to any interest in the refinements of rev: 
olutionary dogma. What aroused him now, as later, was the 
discovery of new techniques, new approaches. He strove pas: 
sionately to move others to action, but was indifferent to cores 
of intra-organizational strife. 

Years before the English-speaking world discovered Sho- 
lem Asch, Raisin, and J. L. Peretz, they were well known te 
the Jewish intellectuals. He came to know them; and on the 
other hand, the literati of that place and time began to think 
of Vladeck himself as a future literary light; urging him te 
spend more time in developing his undoubted creative and 
critical faculties. The struggle between cultivation of his own 
gifts and organization for a new social order—a conflict by 
no means unknown in the history of art and politics—Vla- 
deck never could resolve. | 

To join in the literary discussion of the time, Vladeck 
would come into a town the back way, sometimes in dis- 
guise, to avoid the police. He would sit quietly by, coveting 
the relaxation of literary evenings and finding in the conver- 
sation of others what seemed to be an unqualified fulfill 
ment through their art. If he had written a new poem or a 
dramatic dialogue, he would read it aloud. But often he just 
listened with a half smile, which some called enigmatic, oth- 
ers wistful. When aroused, he was capable of ironic analysis 
that ripped the shoddy of verbose arguments. Early the next 
morning, he would be off before the literary folk were up or 
the police had begun checking the list of suspected houses. 
Escape had become a routine consideration in all organiza- 
tion work. 
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The cumulative effect of late meetings, prison life, con- 
inuous speech making, narrow escapes, began to affect Vla- 
‘eck’s health. Illness became a heritage of his revolutionary 
ctivity he could never wholly overcome. 

In 1907 Charney Vladeck was chosen a representative of 
he Polish Bund to the historic fourth convention of the 
tussian Social Democratic Federation. He was to find him- 
elf among a richly varied company of men and women, 
rofessional revolutionists all, who had more than once cheat- 
d the gallows or the firing squad, eluded the Cheka, or 
scaped from Siberia. This conference, necessarily convened 
utside Russia, was shuttled from country to country—from 
Jenmark, to Sweden, to France—and finally to London 
vhen they discovered that the Prime Minister (Campbell- 
Jannerman) would not expressly forbid it. All the then cur- 
ent and future “greats” were there—Lenin, Plekhanov, Kres- 
insky, Abramovitch, Martov, Zinoviev, Trotsky, Stalin, Rosa 
uuxemburg—scores of future commissars and their victims. 

As a young member, Vladeck found himself at odds with 
is own delegation on several main resolutions, including 
he matter of personnel of the executive committee. What mat- 
ered most to him was the effectiveness of the individual in 
elation to the common problem; how to build a revolution- 
ty movement. Consequently he did what his experience and 
is reasoned judgment then indicated. Lenin’s personality was 
o him fresh, forceful, direct. And Vladeck voted for Lenin 
vho was elected to the key executive committee by the mar- 
in of a single vote. From that time on Lenin was in the 
scendant in the revolutionary movement. Vladeck once wrote 
f him: 

“Whatever Lenin lacked in humility and intuition he made 
1p in power of personality, in leadership, in readiness for 
nartyrdom, in devotion to his principle. His muse was not 
lemocracy, not freedom, not abstract principles of social jus- 
ice, but Victory—victory over the hordes of czarism and all 
hey stood for. Lenin was great, perhaps even greater with- 
uit power than with it.” 


)N RETURNING To Russia FROM LONDON, VLADECK PLUNGED 
nto the electioneering campaign for the Duma which had 
een established under the constitution of 1906. His face and 
oice became known in all the great urban centers. It was at 
his time that “Vladeck” grew to be the most popular of the 
ong roster of aliases under which he worked. From that time 
nm, it was the permanent surname for Baruch Charney. 


Like other revolutionists, he had developed a sixth sense for 


pies. It was indispensable for survival. Years later, when life 
n the United States seemed to have mellowed the anxieties 
hat went with the harsh uncertainty of underground work, 
/ladeck would awake nights, startled by a nightmare, com- 
ounded of discovery, betrayal and the hoarse shout of the 
rowds signalling the sudden approach of soldiers and police. 
,ong after the cop on the beat in Williamsburg or on East 
jroadway became a close friend, Vladeck found himself, as 
¢ strolled along the streets of New York, unconsciously 
lancing back to take account of those who followed. 

By 1908, the flames of that revolutionary epoch had sub- 
ided. To him, what was left was a great pile of ashes, with 
pies running around on the heap, busy as maggots. He felt 
nat his path was blocked, a dead end reached. His two oldest 
rothers, Mendel and Charles, who had left Russia several 
ears before, now urged him to come to the United States, 
nd he left his place of hiding and set out. The young leader, 
yhose exploits had become part of the revolutionary legend, 
rrived with little more than the clothes on his back. Be- 
ause he thought it would seem disgraceful not to have some 
ort of baggage to show, he carried on his arm a basket, tight- 
y covered by a shawl, to hide its emptiness. 


'OTE: A second instalment, illuminating Vladeck’s American 
ears, will be published in a coming issue. 
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is cutting a tooth 
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Goodness knows, seven children were work enough. Then came little 
Stanislaw—and now he’s teething. 

If any housekeeper was ever in need of extra help, it’s Stanislaw’s 
mother. And that’s the very thing Fels-Naptha will give her—extra 
help for all her washing and cleaning. 

The reason is this:—Fels-Naptha isn’t “just soap”. It’s unusually 
good golden soap and plenty of naptha. Working together, these two 
safe, busy cleaners loosen dirt without hard rubbing. They work 


. quickly, thoroughly—even in cool water. And thanks to this extra 


help, it’s easier to get more cleaning done. 
It may not mean much just now to Stanislaw’s mother, but, for 


“your further information, Fels-Naptha is most gentle to the hands. 


There’s bland, soothing glycerine in every golden bar. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


Delivered at your door. We pay postage. Standard authors, 

new books, popular editions, fiction, reference, medical, 

mechanical, children’s books, etc.— all at guaranteed sav- 

Ings. Send card now for Clarkson’s 1940 Catalog. 

FREE Write for our great illustrated book catalog. A short 
course in literature. The buying guide of 300,000 book 

lovers. The answer to your Christmas gift problem FREE if you 

write NOW—TODAY |! 

CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. SG-9—1255 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, of SURVEY GRAPHIC, 
published monthly at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1939. 

State of New York, 

County of New York, 

Before me, a Commissioner of Deeds, in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Walter F. Grueninger, who, having been 
duly sworn, according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of the Survey GrapHic and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in 
section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: : 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: Publisher, Survey Associates, Inc., 112 
East 19 Street, New York, Editor, Paul Kellogg, 112 East 19 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, Victor Weybright, 112 East 
19 Street, New York, N. Y.; Business Manager, Walter F. Grueninger, 
112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address 
must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders, owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the in- 
dividual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
‘unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given.) Survey Associates, Inc., 112. East 19 
Street, New York, N. Y., a non-commercial corporation under the laws of 
the State of New York, with over -1,600 members. It has no stocks or 
bonds. President, Richard B. Scandrett, Jr., 30 Pine Street, New York, 
N. Y.; Vice-presidents, Joseph P. Chamberlain, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y.; John Palmer Gavit, 112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y.; 
Secretary, Ann Reed Brenner, 112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the own- 
ers, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders, as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 1s 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 


by him. 2 
[Signed] : 
WALTER F. GRUENINGER, Business Manager. 


i thi d f September, 1939. 
Sworn to and subscribed before rane RE epee 


Commissioner of Deeds, City of New York, 
New York County Clerk’s No. 69 
Commission expires April 25, 1941. 
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TYPEWRITING 


MULTIGRAPHING 
PRINTING | 


OFFSET 


REPRODUCTIONS 


THE IDEAL PROCESS FOR 
STUFFERS, CATALOGS, 
POSTERS, DISPLAYS, REPRINTS, 
SALES IDEAS. 

NO CUTS NEEDED 
QUALITY RESULTS 


Quick Service LeTTER CoMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
MAILING 


UNION SHOP UNION SHOP 


ACADEMY MULTIGRAPHING CO. 
ALgonquin 4-2123 


7 East 15th Street 


Unusual mimeographing, multigraphing, vari- 
typing, public stenography—legal, manuscript, 
reporting, etc. Reasonable rates. 


PUBLIC STENOGRAPHER 


EXPERT; — FAMILIAR WITH LEGAL 
COURT. REPORTING, GOVERNMENTAL, 
AND PUBLISHING FORM REQUIRE- 
MENTS — MIMEOGRAPHING, MULTI- 
GRAPHING, AND VARITYPING, AVAIL- 
ABLE AT REASONABLE RATES — 
UNION SHOP. 
ROSE A. BATTERMAN 

7 EAST 15TH STREET, ALgonquin 4-2123. 


THE BOOK SHELF 


I 
I 


| 


ie sia 
Wie 


A Social Work Best Seller! E 
SUPERVISION IN SOCIAL GROUP WORE 
Sidney J. Lindenberg 


Virginia P. Robinson (Penna. School of Social Work 
says: ‘‘Material such as this, giving the actual de 
tail of the teaching process in social work super! 
vision is very difficult to obtain and its publication 
should be of practical value.’’ Recreation magazin 
comments, ‘‘This book might almost be called Selec 
tion and Training of Volunteers. It describes thé 
theory and illustrates with carefully chosen experi- 
ences.” Here is a practical guide to effective 
supervision. $1.50 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y! 


Send 10c For aa 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLET NO. 37 


STATE TRADE WALLS 


By F. EUGENE MELDER, author of ‘‘State andi 


53 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Men... 
Our confidential system 
works for you; 
salary; promotes you 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Organization, Promotion, Finance. Successful ex- 
perience in all phases—committee work, bene- 
fits, mail appeal, campaigns, personal solicita- 


tion, publicity, radio (speaking, writing). 
Young woman of dynamic personality, college 
graduate. Immediate, full, part time. 7617 
Survey. 


College graduate, capable, good organizer and 
executive in boy’s work field, with deep un- 
derstanding and sincerity, long, unusual and 
successful experience. 7613 Survey. 


Thoroughly experienced worker, executive in 
boy’s work field, with ingenuity and imagi- 
nation, organizing ability, college graduate, 
high record of performance. 7588 Survey. 

House mother children’s institution, by German 
woman, 38, trained orthopoedics, home- 
making; settlement experience children’s ac- 
tivities. Has car, licensed driver. 7611 Survey. 

Boys Worker desires position with Settlement 
or Institution. Broad experience in Settlements 
and camps. Executive ability. Age 31, single. 
Will go anywhere. Available now. 7612 Survey. 


Experienced Settlement and Institutional Execu- 
tive, woman of unusual ability, enthusiasm, 
culture—wants position where modern methods 
are desired. Excellent references. 7578 Survey. 


387 Washington Street 


search, revision, 


fessional persons. 


Trained and experienced executive in field of 
Settlement, Community Center, Y.W.H.A., Social 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SALARIED POSITIONS 
- $2,500 to $15,000 . . . Women 


serves to 


ecutive positions at moderate cost; 
have-earned $2,500 or more, can prove it, write 
for valuable information. 
Promotion Service, Washington, D.C. 


LANGUAGES 


SPEAK ANY LANGUAGE 


by our self-taught methods 
37 Languages 


Send for List 8 
SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. 
bibliographies, etc. 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, ; 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. ; 


Local Barriers to Interstate Commerce?” 
Trial subscription to next 12 pamphlets, including: 
No. 37.—$1.00. ; 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, INC. 
Vem 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York a 


FAMILIAL FEEBLEMINDEDNESS 


By Clara Harrison Town [ 
“The book is challenging and should be read by all’ 
who are interested in the betterment of the human: 
race.”’—Emily Thorp Burr, in Survey Midmonthly, 
And, we might add, by all who would like to find a’ 
way to do something about it! The price of ey 
excellent. book is OMly......scccccccccsssossen $2.00 


FOSTER & STEWART F 
77 Swan Street Buffalo, New York: 


(hiding your identity) 
increase your 
for high-salaried ex- 
if you 


No. 43 Executive’s 


edition deluxe of Somerset 
OF HUMAN BONDAGE, 
illustrated by Randolph Schwabe. Signed 
by author and artist. A $20.00 value. 


Autograph 
Maugham’s 


Now, $6.95. Send for this and for list 
describing other fine books, free on re- 
quest. 

THE ARGUS BOOK SHOP, INC. _ 
333 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 


Boston, Mass. 


—_—$ $e 
Re- OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books: 
supplied; also family and town histories, magazine 
back numbers, etc. All subjects, all languages. Send 
us your list of wants—no obligation. We report 
promptly. Lowest prices. (WE ALSO BUY OLD: 


516 BOOKS AND MAGAZINES.) 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE ; 
117 West 48th St. Dept. E New York City 


Service Bureau, and Jewish Federation work in 
the East, West and South, is open for posi- 
tion. Changes made to broaden horizon of 
social work. Capable of doing pioneer work. 
No question of location. 7603 Survey. 


Institutional executive, woman of enthusiasm, 
unusual ability, experience, wishes adminis- 
trative position in an institution where mod- 
ern methods are desired. 7615 Survey, 


Display . .. 
Non-display f 
Minimum Charge 
Discounts 


Alert woman of broad training and experience 
in case work, vocational counseling, race prob- 
lems, wishes challenging opportunity. Will go 


Survey 


RATES 
Classified Advertising 


". $1.00 
10% on three insertions 
CASH WITH ORDER 


Graphic 
112 E. 19th Street 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the pai 
which professional nurses take in the bette 
ment of the world. Put it in your library, $3.( 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Beautiful assorted Christmas Greeting Card 
with Envelopes, fifty for $1.50. America’s fir 
est Quality $4.85. Your name printed on @ 
ecards. Scripture Text assortment with you 


30c per line 
5e per word 
per insertion 


name and your Pet Scripture Verse of 2 
words or any other 20 word Christmas mes 
sage, $4. 


New York 


anywhere. 7616 Survey. 


_ COOPERATIVE SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


Graduate professional training for teaching in Progressive and 
Experimental Schools. 


Accredited by New York State Education Department. 
RANDOLPH B. SMITH, Ph.D., Executive Secretary 


69 BANK STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


WILEY COLLEGE 
MARSHALL, TEXAS 


DEVOTED to higher education for Negroes, offers a medium 
through which philanthropy has a real opportunity to make an 


investment that will pay perpetual dividends 
social betterment. 
Student-Aid funds are the prime need of this institution. 
Inquiries answered promptly. 
M. W. DOGAN, President 


in gratitude and 


_| 


Nichols and Company, Rockmart, Georgia. — 


Wanted—AIl subjects, for imme- 
diate publication. Booklet sent free. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS Ewablished 1925 


Meador Publishing Co., 324 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


“Schools: The Challenge of Democracy to 


WHILE THEY LAST Education’’ (October 1939 Survey Graphic) 


at the special price of 4 copies for $l—regularly 40 cents each. 
Survey Graphic, 112 East 19 Street, New York City. 


PLANNING A TRIP? 


Look over the interesting travel sug- 


gestions on page 699 of this issue. 
ss 
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EDUGATIONAL DIRECTORY 


SCHOOLS. AND COLLEGES 


| SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK OF SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering 
Courses Leading to the Degree of Master of 
Social Science. 


HE School offers a basic training in social 
work which prepares students for positions 


in public and private fields. Field work is 


Academic Y Oo ly, 1940 : 
earl pet aad ace arranged in both tax supported and voluntary 


agencies. 
SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Contents for September, 1939 


The Cooperative Work of a Child Guidance Clinic : 
meand! a) Eamily Agency. -....06..5. 5. Harriet Naylor work and group work are available as well as 


OR advanced students, courses and field work 


in administrative aspects of public welfare, case 


The Later Social Adjustment of a Group of Border- TESS) ES Sl ZENE 1) SEL 


line Defective Delinquents Trained at the Oak 


SCHOO | tere stge auseeisaeverois Cie Saree eve arete Frances Sisisky ORRELATED evening courses are planned 


Jewish Parents in a Child Guidance Clinic: A Study for employed social workers. 


of Culture and Personality........ Ruth Tenenbaum 


Published Quarterly, $2.00 a year. ' 
| Single Numbers: Volumes I to VIII, $1 each; Catalogues will be mailed upon request. 
others, $.75 each. 


For further information write to 122 East 22nd Street 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
| Northampton, Massachusetts New York, N. Y. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE A TRAINING PROGRAM 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK For Public Assistance Workers 


A one-year curriculum of basic courses 
necessary to an adequate professional 


Medical Social Work performance of social work in public 
Psychiatric Social Work 


Professional Education in 


assistance. Applications now received fo1 
Winter Quarter, starting Jan. 2, 1940. 


Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work Moderate fees Evening classes 


Social Research Send for descriptive folder 


Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. RAND EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE 76 335; 


E 7 E. 15th St. 


A catalog will be sent on request 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF NURSING RIS U NI 
A Profession for the College Woman OR iO 
IS ILITA v6) 


Thirty-two months’ course provides intensive and basic experi- 

ence in the various branches of nursing. Leads to degree of AcAD EMWY ‘Abl 
Master of Nursing. A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or Fully accredited. Prepares for college or business. e 
Philosophy from a college of approved standing is required for 
admission. For catalogue address 


The Dean, Yale School of Nursing, New Haven, Conn. 


faculty. Small classes. Supervised study. Lower School 
for small boys in new separate building. Housemother. 
R. 0. T. C. Fireproof buildings. Inside swimming pool. 
All athletics. Best health record. Students Bont 27 states 
and Ene countries, Catalog 42nd year. Dr. J. J. Wicker. 
Pres., Dept. J, Fork Union, Virginia. 
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“Quality Protected Thru Consumer Ownership” 
specializing in purchasing the 
BEST BUYS « RECOMMENDATIONS 
of STATE EXPERIMENTAL STATIONS 
CONSUMER TESTING AGENCIES 
BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
MEDICAL & DENTAL ASS’NS, etc. 
in both personal GIFTS and household goods 
AT COOPERATIVE SAVINGS 


EXAMPLE: ACTIVE PRICE POLICY 
manufacturer’s list price—$25. 
cooperators’ cost — $19.75. 


Ladies’ or Men’s sport watch, 
steel case, 15J Swiss movement. Hardly any metal 

frame around wide glass face. Diameter 20/16”, With red gold trim 

with sweep second hand for doctor’s or nurse’s use, $8.00 additional. 


Also, cameras, projectors, pens, electrical appliances, women’s hosle i 

Fi s Ty, silver- 
ware, luggage, toys, sports, rugs, furniture, > 
musical instruments, etc. hi Se Te a 
Please write for free leaflet, or send 10c for illus “s fe 
ers’ Aid,’’ Also, 64 pp. gift catalog Hustrated pot ae a 
(20¢ returnable) illustrating hundreds 
of nationally advertised products that 
can be purchased at cooperative bene- 
fits. Patron purchasing privileges, 
$2.00 a year; shareholder life member- 
ship, $10. 


Consumers MAIL-ordER CooperATIVE, Inc., 125a West 33rd St, N.Y. C. 


or 


THE 


“PROPAGANDA” 


STORY 


in this issue of Survey Graphic is a fragment 
of the 1939 WILLIAMSTOWN INSTI- 
TUTE OF HUMAN RELATIONS. 


The complete tale is told in a 64 page 
chronicle which will be received by every 
member of the NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS. 


A bi-monthly News Bulletin dealing with 
American inter-culture relations reaches every 
member, too. 


ENLIST! 


Send a two-dollar membership fee to 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 


(Established 1928) 


300 4th Avenue New York City 
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MORE MINORITIES — MORE PAWNS 
(Continued from page 672) 


Believers ask no questions, but it is the unhappy task of 
the scholarly infidel to doubt. Let the doubters, therefore, 
join the writer of these lines in a fleeting glimpse of the thir 
teen million candidates for Utopia. Are they all Ukrainians 
and White Russians? What is likely to be the nature of the 
novitiate which they must inevitably serve? How ready are 
they for admittance to the circle of the elect? 

Examining again the returns of the Polish census of 1931, 
for want of more reliable figures, we discover that nearly six 
of the thirteen million people annexed by Soviet Russia are 
Poles. Surely Comrade Stalin did not bestir himself to save 
the Poles. In fact, they were not a minority at all. They be- 
longed to the majority, and will no doubt resent separation 
from their ethnic brethren whom fate and military defeat cast 
into the Third Reich. Not that the six million Poles would. 
prefer Nazi Germany to Soviet Russia. They might be ex- 
pected to prefer not to be civilized either by the Nazis or the 
Soviets, but to govern themselves—hardly an unnatural de 
sire even in these strange times. About 88,000 of Stalin’s new 
subjects are Germans, and the remainder are Ukrainians, 
Jews, White Russians, Russians and small groups of others. _ 

How happy are the Ukrainians, the Jews, the White Rus 
sians and the other minorities likely to be in the Soviet fold? 
I met and spoke with leaders of every important party among 
Poland’s minorities and I did not find much enthusiasm for 
the Soviet regime. There was a time when land-hungry peas- 
ants looked longingly across the Soviet border where Whi 
Russians and Ukrainians (Soviet citizens) owned their land. 
But compulsory collectivization and the famine in the 
Ukraine, as well as the “trials” and purges, alienated the kin- 
dred peoples living in Poland. The Ukrainians, in particular, 
were disillusioned by the denunciation even of the Soviet 
Ukrainian communist leadership on account of “petty bour- 
geois” nationalist leanings. a 

The masses of Polish Jews who are Soviet subjects will nm 
doubt be more fortunate than their brethren in Nazi Ger 
many. But that is beside the point. The lesser of two evils is 
not a solution. The Polish Jews with whom I spoke, and I 
spoke with men and women of every shade of opinion, did 
not look to the Soviets for relief. The overwhelming majority 
is intensely religious and dreads the anti-religious bias of the 
Soviet regime. What is more, the masses of traders and ped 


é 


4 


dlers will become a despised and declassed group. In time, 
a new generation may adjust itself at least materially, if asso- 
ciation with Hitler does not infect the Russians. But let it i 
remembered that the present Soviet regime was evolved by a 
process of trial and error over a period of more than twenty 
years. Time and assistance from abroad enabled the Russian 
Jews to reconstruct their lives. If the attempt is made to assim- 
ilate the Polish Jews to the present Soviet economy at one 
fell swoop, tragedy must result. rf 

Those who would blast humanity into the millenium with 
out regard to the cost in human suffering will be elated by 
the expansion of the Soviet regime. But a less enthusiastic ob 
server must view the prospect with misgivings. He must 


trous as previous attempts. More tattered lives, more oppres- 
sion, more purges, more hatred and strife, more refugees” 
roaming the earth appear to be inevitable consequences. ; 


of power, more bitterness and inevitably more conflict. For a 
solution we must still look to a reconstruction of East Centra 
Europe (Poland included) along the lines of economic collab 
oration and cultural pluralism. 


PROPAGANDA 


Propaganda— Good and Bad —for Democracy 
by Clyde R. Miller 


Secretary, Institute for Propaganda Analysis 


and Louis Minsky 


Editor, Religious News Service 


A Special Section on the Williamstown Institute of Human Relations, 1939 


| : 
Propaganda—Good and Bad—for Democracy 


by CLYDE R. MILLER and LOUIS MINSKY 1 


Wuat bors Europr’s WAR MEAN For America? Now AND 
later, this crisis means that America will be flooded with 
propaganda for war, propaganda for appeasement, propa- 
ganda for participation and for non-participation in the 
issues of Europe. Excited by these propagandas, it is likely 
that many of us Americans may lose our heads, throw 
reason out the window, follow courses of action which we 
may regret later. 

The main thing is to keep cool, keep our heads, shape 
our actions in terms of the long time interests of the ma- 
jority of the American people. This means analysis—and, 
first of all, analysis of propagandas which would pull us 
one way or another. We must ask: What propagandists 
seek to influence us, and to what end? How do they oper- 
ate? What are their methods and their motives? 

Ask these questions about representatives of various 
governments—about Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, Baldwin, 
Chamberlain, Daladier, Roosevelt; about leaders of vari- 


ous groups—Earl Browder, Norman Thomas, Father: 


Coughlin, Frank Buchman, Hamilton Fish; about repre- 
sentatives of the Democratic and Republican Parties; 
about newspaper columnists like Hugh Johnson, Dorothy 
Thompson, Westbrook Pegler and Heywood Broun. 

How will propagandists operate? That is easy to an- 
swer. They will use seven common devices—which have 
been listed and put in very simple terms by the Institute 
for Propaganda Analysis: 


. Name calling. 

Glittering generalities. 

. The device of transfer. 

. The device of the testimonial. 
. The device of plain folk. 

. Card stacking. 

. The band wagon device. 


NDAUR WN 


What is name calling?* In this device, the 
propagandist wants us to condemn and to reject 
another nation or another race or a religion or a 
political party or a candidate or a program of 
some sort or a policy—or possibly even a commercial prod- 
uct. And to do this, he applies to the race, nation, policy, 
or whatever it may be, a bad name. If we take his bad 
name at face value, if we regard it as a poison word which 
really means poison to us, we are likely to react almost 
automatically, particularly if the bad name has been built 
up to have a connotation of great evil and wickedness. 
What sort of bad names? Well, Mr. Roosevelt has used 
some. “Economic royalists” is a bad name. “Tory,” “Cop- 
perhead.” Some of Mr. Roosevelt’s opponents have used 
bad names. They have called him a “radical,” a “dictator,” 
a “Red.” In the later Middle Ages, both Protestants and 
Catholics made of the word “heretic” a bad name. So that 
it was only necessary to say that some poor soul was a 
“heretic” to have that individual removed from the social 
scene—and oftentimes none too pleasantly removed. 


*Symbols from “The Fine Art_of Propaganda,” prepared by the Insti- 
tute for Propaganda Analysis. Harcourt, Brace. Price, paper 75 cents; 
cloth, $1.50. Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc, This study also available 
to subscriber-members of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis. : 
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Later there was the phobia of witches. Even gentle John” 
Wesley pointed out that witches must be hunted down, 
because “witch” was a bad name. To many Protestant” 
fundamentalists, “Catholic” has been a bad name. In the 
1920s the Klan added to its evil connotations. 

What were some of the bad names'in the world war? 
Of course, Germany’s “hymn of hate” against England 
was full of such bad names. And, of course, the common 
bad name that the English and we used was “Hun.” 

Hitler, probably the ablest propagandist of modern his- 
tory, and one of the ablest of all time, very early in his 
political career made the word “communist,” already a 
bad name, even worse. Then he associated with “com- 
munist” the word “Jew,” and gave to “Jew” that same 
connotation of baseness and evil and wickedness which 
went with the word “heretic” in the Middle Ages. It was 
only necessary to whisper the word “heretic” to get one 
punished as a heretic. And that held for Protestants and 
Catholics. 

Then, very cleverly, Hitler made “democracy” a bad 
name. In an address at Nuremberg, he declared, “Democ- 
racy is the foul and filthy avenue to communism.” So he 
kept identifying Jew—Communism—Democracy. And he 
influenced not only people in Germany but he influenced 
people in England and France and Spain and Italy and 
the United States, and the whole world. So much so that, 
in some circles, if an individual actually expressed himself 
in favor of democracy, he was immediately labelled as 
“communist” or as “Jew.” Father Coughlin and propa- 
gandists like the Rev. Gerald Winrod and General Mosely 
have been using this same technique in America. There 
are many examples in the current literature involving the 
New Deal of the use of “communist” and “Jew” as bad 
names, for instance, the “Jew Deal.” 

What is the antidote for “name calling?” The first thing 
to ask is, What does the word mean? What is an “eco- 
nomic royalist,’ what is a “radical,” what is a “com- 
munist,” what is a “fascist”? And see if we can agree upon 
a definition, or at least get a working definition. 

Second, who applies the term? Third, what are his mo-. 
tives, his interests? Does he represent any particular per- 
son or group? And, finally, if we rejected and condemned 
this race, religion, nation, policy, candidate, principle, pro- 
gram, that he wants us to, would we be serving his in- 
terests or the interests of some selfish and perhaps hidden © 
group or.our own interests? 

Asking these questions does not immediately give us the 
whole answer. But it does give us that mental poise which — 
makes it less likely for us to be swept off our feet by 

! 


emotion. 
Al! VW Name calling is the commonest of the 
SN ' “Z propaganda tricks. It will be resorted to 
=~ — . . 9 f 
—_ = constantly in this war’s propaganda. But 
almost as common is the “glittering gen- 4 
eralities” device. Here the propagandist uses good names. — 
He identifies the race, nation, policy, program, candidate, 


with virtue by the use of virtue words—words that instead — 
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of making us fighting mad, as the bad names do, put us 
into a kind of rosy glow—words like “truth,” “beauty,” 
“brotherhood,” “justice,” “social justice,” and “democ- 
racy.” These. virtue words are dangerous, because they are 
omnibus words on which all manner of meanings may 
ride. If a propagandist talks in terms of virtue words, we 
may subscribe to what he says, and find ourselves sub- 
scribing to a policy which is just contrary to what we, 
ourselves, adhere, or should adhere if we reason the thing 
out. 

In some respects, the virtue word that holds the greatest 
danger for us today is the word “democracy.” For us, it 
is a good word; just as “socialism” was a good word for 
Hitler—who named his party the National Socialist Party 
—blandly ignoring the contradiction that socialism and 
communism both stem from the Marxism that he said he 
detested. 

What is the antidote for “glittering generalities”? Sim- 
ply this: We must run these glittering generalities through 
1 prism of analysis and break them down into their con- 
crete, specific parts and apply them to concrete situations. 
And because democracy is going to be the key word of 
any propaganda campaign to get us into war or to keep 
us out of war, run it through and you get four parts. 

Part Number One is political democracy. That is the 
right to vote—to vote “No” as well as to vote “Yes.” It is 
ilso the right to talk about the things on which we vote, 
fo discuss them, to print pieces in the paper about them. 
[In short, it is freedom of speech in press and assembly. 
You can hire a hall and talk about them. That is upheld 
in the Bill of Rights of the United States Constitution. 

Second, there is economic democracy. The right to vote 
doesn’t mean a great deal without the right on the part 
of the adult—and also the obligation—to work. And that 
means, again, the right to discuss the conditions under 
which men work. That implies the right of those workers 
who are employers to organize into national manufac- 
‘urers associations and chambers of commerce, and the 
right of employes to organize into American Federations 
of Labor and CIO’s. The obligation to work, without the 
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An informal discussion during the meetings in late August of the Institute of Human Relations, held at Williams College 


right to work and without the right to discuss the condi- 
tions under which we work, is, of course, tantamount to 
slavery. 

Third, there is social democracy, which is the right to 
be free from oppression—based upon some theory of su- 
periority or inferiority. For instance, women are often 
thought inferior to men; therefore, if they actually do 
work, persons who believe them inferior think they ought 
to get paid less than a man. And some positions, such 
persons think, women shouldn’t be permitted to fill at all 
—such as most careers in medicine and in the higher ad- 
ministration of schools. Similarly there is discrimination 
against Negroes on the basis of race. That discrimination 
often, as in the case of sex, shows how interrelated and 
interdependent these component parts of democracy are. 

The discrimination against Negroes on the basis of race 
takes the form of not letting them do certain types of 
work. It often takes the form in sections of the South of 
not permitting them to vote, of not permitting them to 
stay in ordinary hotels or ride in ordinary trains. 

Finally, there is religious democracy, which is the right 
to worship God or not to worship God, according to the 
dictates of one’s conscience. That, of course, involves the 
separation of church and state as provided by the Bill of 
Rights. Keeping these specific democratic freedoms in 
mind and applying them as tests, it becomes easier to spot 
the propaganda of those who use “democracy” as a glit- 
tering generality. 


2 The third common device is that of transfer. 
Here, the propagandist would transfer the 
prestige and the sanction and the authority of 
some institution we respect, like the state or 

the university or the Church, to some cause he would 
have us respect. Or it works in reverse. He may transfer 
the condemnation of this institution to something he would 
have us condemn or reject. In the first world war the Ger- 
mans used it: “Gott mit uns.” And, of course, an important 
and one of the very early British propaganda campaign 
slogans in the world war was, “For God, for King and 
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Country,” thereby carrying ,the sanction 
of God Almighty to the British side of 
that particular war. 

Symbols are much used in this transfer 
device. The cross symbolizes the Church. 
Uncle Sam symbolizes our nation. Sym- 
bols are effective because, with the speed of 
light, they can bring in us a reaction 
that arouses a whole complex of feelings, 
of emotions. Thus, if the sword of the 
warrior has superimposed upon it the cross 
of Christ, you have a sort of double trans- 
fer—Christ approving war; the Prince of 
Peace actually approving the sword—and 
the warrior defending the Church. This, 
of course, has been used again and again, 
and will be used continuously, I suspect, 
in our country in today’s propaganda. 

Take the cartoon picture of Uncle Sam. 
That symbolizes our country. We will say 
you are the cartoonist on a newspaper, 
and you are ordered to draw a cartoon on 
keeping us out of war. What are you going 
to do? You are going to picture Europe 
in flames, and you are going to picture an 
Uncle Sam with a stern face, standing 
upon the shores of America and saying, 
“Keep out of it!” And many who see that 
cartoon of yours in the newspaper will 
echo your opinion, or your publisher’s 
opinion. It may be your own opinion, or 
you may just be working for your editor 
and carrying out his orders, and have an- 
other opinion yourself. 

On the other hand, you may be working 
for an editor or publisher who says, “I 
think we ought to be getting into this war 
and doing our part.” Then you will draw, 
let us say, a figure representing Democ- 
racy, perhaps a beautiful woman, who is 
being assailed by a horrible beast, and 
Uncle Sam is the one who is sending va- 
liant men to go to her rescue. Uncle Sam 
will be saying, “If Americans are men, 
they will not let this happen.” 

Thus it will work. You can use that 
symbol either way, if you are a cartoonist. 
You will see many such cartoons in the 
months ahead. 
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Professor Peterson of the University 0 
Oklahoma wrote a book called “Propa 
ganda for War,” published last May, show 
ing how this whole transfer device wai 
beautifully utilized by the British, bu 
pointing out that what they would do 
any other nation would do. 

According to Peterson, they worked ir 
a very simple way. They converted, firsi 
of all, the ministers—the leading ones—tc 
the British cause. At the same time they 
converted leading educators, journalists 
and statesmen. Those educators and min: 
isters and journalists and statesmen be: 
came advocates of the British cause in 
America—and those men really did most 
of the British job of propaganda from 1914 
tol 917.; 


Another common device that 
you are going to see is the testi 
monial device. This is common 
in the field of patent medicine 

and cigarette advertising. You get it in 
political propaganda too. “John Lewis is 
the worst thing that could happen te 
American labor,” or “John Lewis is the 
best thing that could happen to American 
labor.” You can use testimonials for and 
against. For obvious reasons, you do not 
find negative testimonials in commercial 
advertising; but you will find a lot of 
negative testimonials in political, religious 
and social propaganda. There are all man- 
ner of testimonials for and against the 
United States’ embargo on arms. Go back 
of the testimonials. On what facts are they 
based? What motives do they reveal? And 
how do those motives concern us? | 


The plain folks device is a 
familiar American method of 
persuasion by means of which 
an advocate of any proposi- 

tion identifies it, himself and his audience 
with plain people. It was a notably strong 
weapon in the hands of Huey Long, and 
it serves anyone who wishes to appeal to 
great masses of ordinary folks. 
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Then there is the device of card stacking. 

Here, the propagandist stacks the cards 

against the truth. He runs the whole gamut 

of misrepresentation, from innuendo or slight 

distortion of meaning to outright lies. Card stacking may 

be very hard to discover at the time, because the most 

accomplished liars are those who appear to be telling the 

unvarnished truth. It often takes a great amount of re- 
search, of digging, to get at the facts. 

You had some beautiful examples, of course, in the 
world war. For instance, the factory they had in Germany 
for boiling corpses down into fat to make soap—which, 
of course, was not true. In a sense, Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points were used effectively as card stacking, because they 
were one of the things that made the Germans agree to 
an armistice. And it was assumed that the peace would 
be based on those Fourteen Points. So that was really 
“putting something over” on the Germans. 

Wilson’s “open covenants, openly arrived at” was a 
stirring ideal, but in actual practice was card stacking. If 
you happened to be in Paris at the time of the making 
of the Treaty of Versailles, you would know that there 
was nothing open at all in the way that treaty was made. 
It was made in the greatest secrecy, and the Paris papers 
every day had great columns of white space in them be- 
cause those columns had contained things about the treaty 
which the government censors didn’t want printed. So 
there was card stacking and it helped lay the foundation 
for a European situation in which another great armed 
conflict was almost inevitable. More card stacking pre- 
ceded and accompanied the Munich Pact, adding to the 
inevitability of conflict. 


The bandwagon is the culminating 
device of all propaganda. The theme 
song for it might be, “Everybody’s doing 
it. Let’s get on the bandwagon, too.” 

The techniques range from those of the street corner medi- 
cine show to the vast pageant, and are conspicuous in 
every drive for a cause and in every political campaign. 


: Wuat Is THE MORAL, IF THERE BE A MORAL, FOR US? THERE 
will be these innumerable efforts made to shape American 
policy. What we do ought to be done in terms of our own 
long time interests. To know those interests we need to 
cut through clouds of propaganda, clouds of censorship, 


speech and our freedom of press, and particularly as these 
concern foreign policy. 
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BECAUSE PROPAGANDA IS PLAYING AND WILL CONTINUE TO 
play such an important part, not only in shaping Ameri- 
can policy but in influencing the attitude of the man in 
the street, the discussions at the Williamstown Institute 
of Human Relations were of special significance and per- 
formed a vital public service. 

The Institute was held at Williams College in Massa- 
chusetts, August 27—September 1, 1939, under the aus- 
pices of the National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
an organization founded in 1928 to work for justice, 
amity, understanding and cooperation among Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews. The general theme of the Institute 
was “Citizenship and Religion.” Nearly one thousand edu- 
cators, business men, churchmen, social workers and rep- 
resentatives of labor, agriculture and women’s groups 
came together to discuss every important aspect of the re- 
lationship between Church and State. 

The Williamstown Institute of Human Relations is the 
successor to the Williamstown Institute of Politics, dis- 
continued in 1932, which had such an important influence 
upon our political thinking. The present Institute carries 
on this work in the field of human relations. 

The daily forum on propaganda at the 1939 Institute 
was, in a sense, a continuation of the 1937 Institute which 
had as its general theme “Public Opinion in a Democ- 
racy.” This year the subject of propaganda was considered 
under the heading of “Propaganda—Good and Bad—for 
Democracy.” For nearly a week leading educators, busi- 
ness men, writers, editors and representatives of the mo- 
tion picture and radio industries gave thoughtful atten- 
tion to the problems presented by propagandas both 
favorable and inimical to democracy. 

The speakers at the daily forum on propaganda were 
Franklin Dunham of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany; Professor Harold D. Lasswell of the William Alan- 
son White Psychiatric Foundation, Washington, D. C.; 
Dr. Frank Kingdon, president of the University of New- 
ark, Newark, N. J.; Freda Kirchwey, editor of The 
Nation; Arthur T. Robb, editor of Editor and Publisher; 
Professor Richard Lewis, Glendale Junior College, Glen- 
dale, Calif.; Howard Dietz of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer; 
and Roger W. Straus, co-chairman of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. 

Succeeding pages will attempt to summarize the view- 
points of the speakers as regards the problem of propa- 
ganda generally and with respect to the special problems 
presented by the press, radio and motion pictures in rela- 
tion to propaganda. 


Propaganda—Good and Bad 


PERHAPS THE MAJOR QUESTION FACED BY AMERICANS IS 
whether democracy should tolerate propaganda directed 
against itself. This problem has been an insistent one 
during the past five or six years. Americans have seen the 
growth of the German-American Bund and other Nazi 
and fascist-minded groups which openly advocate violence 
against certain racial and religious groups and the over- 
throw of the democratic form of government generally. 
They have witnessed the growth of a militant Communist 
Party whose objective is the destruction of democracy and 
the substitution of a dictatorship of the proletariat. Some 
students of political conditions have stated that if the 
Weimar Republic had suppressed the National Socialist 
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Party in the early stages of the latter’s existence, Germany 
might have remained-a democracy and Hitler might never 
have come to power. 

Other thoughtful Americans have posed the question as 
to whether a democracy should tolerate propaganda di- 
rected against racial and religious groups which are guar- 
anteed equality under the constitution of the land. This 
question has become more urgent to the citizens as they 
have seen fascist-minded groups, such as the “Christian 
Front” in New York, become bolder and more brazen in 
their advocacy of violence and hatred against special 
groups. 

It has become clear that the liberty vouchsafed by de- 
mocracy is being exploited by 
the enemies of democracy. This 
being acknowledged, the ques- 
tion is: Shall anti-democratic 
propaganda be suppressed for 
the safety and security of democ- 
racy? 

On this issue there was gen- 
eral agreement by the forum that 
the principle of “free trade” in 
propaganda must be maintained. 
Democratic governments are 
bound to permit anarchist, syn- 
dicalist, communist, fascist and 
militant propaganda within their 
borders. There is no “ism” 
the propaganda of which democ- 
racy can ban and still remain 
democracy. No man is wise 
enough, in the words of Profes- 
sor Lasswell, to decide for the 
people what the people shall dis- 
cuss. Any effort to limit discus- 
sion is anti-democratic and vio- 
lates the basic principle of free 
trade in propaganda. 

But in exercising this princi- 
ple, caution must be used, as Dr. 
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Kingdon emphasized, not to surrende) 
entirely to the romanticism that attache 
itself to some aspects of the democratir 
ideal—the idea that, somehow or other 
men are basically good, and if you giv 
them a chance they will arrive at gooe 
conclusions. In other words, the democra: 
may be optimistic about the capacity 0 
the ordinary man to arrive at proper con 
clusions, and he may be certain abou 
the ultimate victory of democracy in < 
battle of propaganda, but he must never: 
theless exercise a certain, sense of realis 
in dealing with anti-democratic. propa 
gandas. 


On this point Dr. Kingdon said: 


I think both democracy and liberal re 
ligion, at any rate, suffer from a too ro 
manticized view of the capacity of humar 
nature. I think that the moral depravity o} 
man, while I would not want to endorse i 
theologically to the full extent, has a fun 
damental truth hidden in it. There is some 
thing that is rotten and corruptible in hu- 
man nature. And democracy is not going to work if it is going 
to be dealing all the time in terms of a sort of gay and poetic 
romantic view of human nature that says, “Well, after all, i 
we deal with these people in a fine way, we shall always get z 
fine response.” We may not. We have got to be psychologic 
ally realistic in our dealing with the passions and with the 
motives and with the emotions that actually drive men inte 
action. 


One reason for tolerating anti-democratic propagandé 
is that any challenge to democracy sharpens the alertnes: 
of democrats. As Professor Lasswell remarked, Hitler 
Mussolini and Stalin have done more for civic education 
in America than any other three men. They have force 


The cry of “Town meeting tonight” opens radio’s oldest major forum, just entering its 
fifth season. Here the audience in the Town Hall, New York, gets a chance at questions 
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Americans back upon first principles. Americans have 
taken democracy too much for granted. The attacks upon 
democracy have:stirred them to action and to critical self- 
analysis. 

But granted that “free trade” in propaganda must be 

the principle, the question to be answered is: What meth- 
ods must democrats use to meet anti-democratic propa- 
wanda? One thing is certain, we must guard against 
oecoming undemocratic in practice as we defend the prin- 
ciples of democracy. The easiest way to fight a fascist is 
always to fight him with fascist weapons. This way to 
fight the fascist is to make war on him. And war is the 
fascist way of settling international difficulties. Fascist 
propaganda can be met by descending to the same kinds 
of name calling and vituperation to which the fascist de- 
scends. But if this is done, the values of democracy are 
being betrayed. As Dr. Kingdon 
said: “You are not going to de- 
feat fascism with fascism, even 
though you say you are doing it 
jin the name of democracy.” 
The difficulties faced by demo- 
crats in finding a suitable method 
of counteracting anti-democratic 
propaganda were evident in the 
discussion between Professor 
Lasswell and Dr. Kingdon. Pro- 
fessor Lasswell recommended that 
democracy should deliberately 
adopt the “instant reply” plan of 
oping with anti-democratic prop- 
aganda. Under this system, anti- 
democratic propaganda would 
have no access to the channels of 
communication unless it is in- 
stantly met by pro-democratic 
propaganda. The radio stations of 
this country, for example, would 
give no circulation to anti-demo- 
cratic propaganda in which pro- 
democratic answers are not given 
on the same program or immedi- 
ately thereafter. The newspapers, 
magazines, newsreels and feature 
pictures, also, would give no 
publicity to anti-democratic propa- 
ganda without giving equal prom- 
inence to pro-democratic propa- 
ganda. So far as public halls and 
lectures are concerned it would 
tend to prohibit public meetings 
or large private gatherings in 
which anti-democratic propaganda 
is circulated, unless at the same 
time the audience is exposed to 
counter-propaganda. 

To put such a plan into effect, 
said Professor Lasswell, we should 
resort to legislation, to administra- 
tive ordinance, to strengthening 
self-regulation, whenever self-reg- 
ulation is not able to operate ef- 
fectively. This means that in the 
case of newspaper and magazine 
publishers and owners. the owners 
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der Befannte amerifanijje Rundfunt: 
redner, Dem wegen feiner unbequemen 
pitetefter Land der 
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Translation: The well known American 
radio speaker who, because of his em- 
barrassing truths, had to submit to pre- 
censorship in the “freest country of the 
world.” On the other hand, radical loud 
mouths of all different shades are per- 
mitted by the U.S.A. radio to inveigh un- 
restrictedly against the ‘“dictatorships.”— 
From the official Nazi paper for Novem- 
ber 27, 1938 


of radio and motion pictures, and the book publishers, we 
should look to them to work out for themselves a policy 
of “instant reply,” applicable to their medium of commu- 
nication. Democracy is too much in danger, Professor 
Lasswell observed, for people who exercise control over 
the mass media of communication to operate thoughtlessly. 

Dr. Kingdon pointed out, however, that under such a 
plan it would be necessary to leave the definition of de- 
mocracy to the owners of the media of communication. 
In the case of the press, for example, he expressed doubt 
that “some newspaper owners know what democracy is.” 
There might be a difference of opinion between the news- 
paper owner and the reporter as to just exactly what is 
democratic propaganda and what is not. What would be 
effected by this procedure, in Dr. Kingdon’s opinion, is a 
reinforcement of the owner’s own concentration of power 
since he could always excuse any 
piece of propaganda he wanted to 
put into his columns by saying, 
“I am putting this piece of propa- 
ganda directly into my columns to 
offset what I consider to be anti- 
democratic propaganda.” 

Dr. Kingdon also remarked 
that if you say to a radio station, 
for example, “If you put on a piece 
of anti-democratic propaganda, 
you must immediately put on the 
democratic reply,” you are decid- 
ing the patterns of progress for 
that radio station. This, he de- 
clared, institutes the full author- 
itarian principle by “the thin edge 
of the wedge,” since it means in 
effect saying to the stations: “You 
may have the right to put on fif- 
teen minutes of that kind of stuff, 
but we step in afterwards and say 
that you must put on fifteen min- 
utes of this.” 


Radio Propagandists 


IN ANY DISCUSSION OF THE RADIO 
and propaganda, the activities of 
Father Coughlin are bound to re- 
ceive a leading place. The weekly 
radio addresses of the priest of 
Royal Oak are the outstanding ex- 
ample of propaganda on the air 
today. The problem of counter- 
acting this propaganda has con- 
cerned leaders in the field of pub- 
lic and human relations ever since 
Father Coughlin resumed his 
broadcasting activities. Conse- 
quently, Father Coughlin’s activi- 
ties as well as the problem of radio 
propaganda generally received 
attention at the forum. 

The attitude of the broadcasting 
networks with respect to contro- 
versial issues was outlined to the 
forum by Mr. Dunham. He 
pointed out that no religious or- 
ganization is allowed to put on a 
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program attacking another religious group. Also, religious 
groups on the air are asked to emphasize their common 
faith rather than their differences. The third rule, he said, 
is that religious groups are asked to put before the public 
those people who are leaders in their respective groups and 
who can best present the views that the groups themselves 
hold. 

In the field of public affairs, he said, it is a rule that if 
one point of view is presented on the air the opposite 
point of view must be presented, either at the same time 
or with an equal amount of force from some representa- 
tive of the opposite point of view. The general policy, he 
added, is to present as many points of view as there 
are. 

So far as Father Coughlin specifically is concerned, there 
was some difference of opinion in the forum as to the 
methods which should be employed to cope with his prop- 
aganda. Some forum members held that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission should rule that time should be 
given, not sold, for discussion of controversial issues and 
that representatives of persons or groups attacked by such 
a speaker as Father Coughlin be given time on the same 
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broadcast. Professor Lasswell emphasized the _importanee 
of an “immediate reply” to Father Coughlin and similar 
propagandists. 

Many Americans are wondering what the attitude of 
the Roman Catholic Church is toward Father Coughlin 
and why the Church does not take some action in the 
situation. The attitude of the Church was stated by the 
Rev. Gregory Feige (Newton, N. J.), a priest particu- 
larly concerned with the problem of anti-Semitism. 

Father Feige posed the problem as: How can the 
Church, which definitely is committed to a path of justice 
and charity, prevent its official representative to go con- 
trary to that principle of justice and charity? 

The answer, Father Feige said, is this: 


He is not an official representative of the Church when he 
speaks over the radio or writes in the paper which has that 
somewhat incongruous name, Social Justice—for the simple 
reason that his own superior has stated more than once that 
he gives no approbation to anything that Father Coughlin 
may have to say, and the paper of which he calls himself the 
editorial counsel bears no stamp of imprimatur from his 
Bishop, which is necessary if he writes as a Catholic priest. 


Furthermore, there are two things to be consid- 
ered. First of all, Father Coughlin did not just grow, 
like Topsy. He has a history, and that history is that 
he started out on something different from what he 
now states and stands for. And for that he had the 


perior who can deal with him—nobody else: no 


ion, no Congress of the United States or law of the 
United States, unless he breaks a law, which you 
are at liberty to prove and to show. But his immedi- 
ate superior is his Bishop, Archbishop of Detroit. 
His former superior stood solidly behind him for 
some very understandable reasons. Father Coughlin 
then tried as he, himself, explains, to inject Chris- 
tianity into the warp and woof of our American 
political system. He went into politics, etc. He has 
a history. 

He changed from one topic to another topic. It 
was only when he began to attack a certain group 
and to point the spearhead of his attack at a small 
minority of that group, which he does not in any 
way define but just labels “the atheistic communist 
Jew” and “the atheistic communist Gentile,” that 
the problem arose. 

Take all of this into account and you will begin 
to understand that you have a complex problem. 

Now, the problem, as far as the Church is con- 
cerned, is a problem for his superior. The superior 
deals with cold facts. If any complaint arises, he 
will say, “Bring me the statements that Father 
Coughlin has made.” He will examine them. “Bring 
me the writings that Father Coughlin has issued.” 
He will examine them, too. 

There is much with which we disagree. But is 
that a ground, a compelling ground, for his su- 


zen, bearing in mind that he does not speak for the 
Church, as Cardinal Mundelein pointed out when 
he reproved him some time ago, as Archbishop Mac- 
Nicholas of Cincinnati pointed out when he re- 
proved him some years ago, and as Cardinal O’Con- 
nell of Boston pointed out when he reproved him 
some years ago—he does not speak for the Church, 


backing of his former Bishop, who is the only su- 


pressure group, no Catholic opinion or public opin- 


; 


f 


perior to silence him, bearing in mind the question 
of free speech and his rights as an American citi- 
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in spite of some mistaken impression to the con- 
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trary notwithstanding. 
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So he merely speaks as an individual Catho- 
ic, as an American citizen. Therefore, his su- 
perior will examine the matter before him. It 
will be up to him to decide. He is the only one 
who can do anything about it. You may ask 
me: 

“Why doesn’t he do anything about it?” 

And I answer you, “I don’t know.” For it is 
up to his judgment. And in forming that judg- 
ment, many things have to be taken into con- 
sideration. 

First of all, there are the facts themselves. [ 
assure you, the Archbishop of Detroit does not 
listen every Sunday at four o’clock to that radio 
broadcast from Royal Oak, and I assure you 
that the Archbishop of Detroit has more impor- 
tant things to do than to sit down and read 
that paper which calls itself Social Justice. 
Therefore, those things have to be presented 
to him, have to be culled, and have to be pasted 
together to give a cumulative effect of harm or 
damage that is done. 

The Archbishop has to deliberate according 
to his temperament. He might be a hasty man 
and do something quickly. He might be a cau- 
tious man and a judicious man and take his 
time. 

But that is the picture, as I would paint it to 
you, of why doesn’t the Church do something. 
The Church is merely a name for something 
that is hazy in your mind. The question, spe- 
cifically is: 

Why doesn’t the Archbishop of Detroit do 
something? 

Now, if you were Archbishop of Detroit, 
what would you do, and when would you do it, 
and how would you do it? You must be able to 
answer those questions to your own satisfaction. 
_ I repeat once more, Father Coughlin speaks 
only for himself, and does not in any way take 
the priests of the Catholic Church with him. 
And also, as I said before, many priests and 
many Catholics think as I do—and regret that 
they have to come before a community or a 
group and make this. explanation. 


The Newspaper and Propaganda 


For THE PAST SEVERAL YEARS NEWSPAPERS HAVE BECOME 
increasingly a target of attack by individuals and 
groups who, for a variety of reasons, have charged the 
press with being a deliberate agency of propaganda or 
an unconscious vehicle for such propaganda. Newspapers 
have been accused of using their columns to combat the 
New Deal and progressive legislation generally. During 
the recent Spanish war they were charged, principally 
by Roman Catholics, with being biased against the Na- 
tionalist forces and, on the other hand, by followers of 
the Republican government with being prejudiced in 
favor of the Franco cause. Anti-Semites have violently 
denounced the press as being controlled by Jews, and 
thus pro-Jewish in policy. This charge was refuted by 
Mr. Robb, who said: 


The charge of Jewish control of the press is a complete fab- 
rication, designed not so much to injure the Jewish people as 
to injure the press among the ignorant and the prejudiced. 
For the record, I should like to cite briefly some facts I have 
discovered by careful investigation. 

There are approximately 1900 daily newspapers, published 
in English and having a general circulation in the United 
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States. Their total circulation is about 39 million daily. There 
are about 1700 controlling owners of these newspapers, and 
I cannot guess how many stockholders. Of these 1700 owners, 
not more than 15 are of the Jewish race or faith—less than 
one percent. Outside of New York and Philadelphia, no met- 
ropolitan daily is owned by Jewish people. There is not a 
single Jewish officer or director of any of the three major 
news services, although the late Adolph S. Ochs of the New 
York Times performed distinguished services for American 
journalism during his thirty-five years continuous service as a 
director of the Associated Press. Less than ten Jews are listed 
as editors or managing editors of daily newspapers, and less 
than twenty-five as business managers, advertising managers 
or circulation managers. Outside of New York City, which 
has the largest urban Jewish population of any city in the 
world, a Jewish reporter is a rarity. 

Let us not seem to evade the issue by stating these plain 
facts. The answer will be made that this unseen control is 
wielded not by ownership or strategic inside position, but by 
dominance of the local mercantile field upon which newspa- 
pers depend for their advertising sustenance. The charge is 
often made that advertisers dominate the press, but the evi- 
dence to support it is flimsy, old and repetitious. 

My friend, George Seldes, has made it often and recently, 
but not even so able and eager a digger for facts as Mr. Seldes 
has been able to produce proof that will stand examination 
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that newspapers 
generally or habitu- 
ally suppress or col- 
or news to meet 
their advertisers’ 
wishes. Every im- 
partial critic who 
has looked into this 
question has de- 
cided that the influ- 
ence of merchants 
upon what newspa- 
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w ere prosecutin: 
their anti-Jewis 
campaign. Ameri 
can newspapers 
frequently carried’ 
stories in which 


high Nazi officials 


pers print is negli- 
gible, and that own- 
ers of large stores 
would not have it 
otherwise. 


honges with Britain RUCSIA RATIFES. 


In any discussion of propaganda in the press it is im- 
portant to keep in mind the propaganda unwittingly fur- 
thered by a newspaper as well as that which may be de- 
liberately fostered by the paper itself. It is probably true, 
as Mr. Robb intimated, that the extent to which newspa- 
pers are subject to pressure by advertisers has been greatly 
exaggerated, and that ° ‘outside of the area of partisan poli- 
tics and at certain times and seasons only at that, newspa- 
pers as a rule are broad and tolerant.” But the propaganda 
unconsciously disseminated by the press is usually more 
dangerous than that to which it may give its official 
blessing. 

Newspapers can sometimes become the tools of govern- 
ments, political parties or ideological movements. In 
France, as Miss Kirchwey pointed out, ordinary, common- 
place corruption is the rule. A large part of the French 
press is either so heavily controlled or heavily subsidized 
by private interests or foreign governments that the news 
it carries must always be sifted through the readers’ knowl- 
edge of its sources. And the ordinary citizen is obviously 
not in a position to do such a major job of sifting. 

The situation in France, according to Miss Kirchwey, 
can be duplicated all over the continent except in the to- 
talitarian states where the press is simply an extension of 
the propaganda ministries, and is worth reading only as a 
source of information on what the dictatorship wants be- 
lieved about its own and other governments’ actions. 

In contrast, the press 
of the United States is 
“amazingly clean and 
singularly untram- 
meled,” in Miss Kirch- 
wey’s words. Newspa- 
pers can be rarely 
“bought” in the sense 
that French newspa- 
pers can. But Ameri- 
can newspapers have 
in the past lent them- 
selves to the aims of 
foreign governments— 
free of charge to such 
governments, 

An outstanding ex- 
ample occurred during 
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Headlines in Fritz Kuhn’s paper, a German propaganda organ in this country 


How the American newspapers of today put their 
readers on guard. Left, war key in the Los Angeles 
Evening News; right, caution in the New York Post 


made __ libelous 
statements about 
“Attacked Glelwits, Miles Inside of the | the German Border Line _ jews and am 


} 
grog See Boe | ~ THE RAPE OF UPPER SLES times about Cath- 


olics. These state- 
ments appeared in) 
hundreds of news- 
papers in this country without refutations or replies of 
any kind, thus helping to further anti-Semitic and anti- 
Catholic propaganda. In other words, the Nazis fomented 
anti-Semitism in the United States by having prominent 
government officials libel Jews. These libels were cabled to 
the newspapers by American correspondents and given 
circulation throughout the length and breadth of this 
country. 

Newspapers may unconsciously further war propaganda 
by the kind of headlines and stories and photos they use. 
For example, a number of news items have recently ap- 
peared in American newspapers telling of several well 
known British and French movie actors and actresses who 
have allegedly joined up for war service. Is this an attempt 
to transfer the popularity of the matinee idol to the war it 
self? (A member of the forum, indicating a picture in a 
newspaper of nurses digging a trench in England, said, 
“Here is a sample of the latest type of propaganda. It is 
from yesterday morning’s New York Times—four delight- 
ful British nurses, in white caps and white dresses, digging 
a five-foot trench in a hospital grounds in London. I know 
a little about digging trenches, and I don’t see how they 
can stay so clean.”) | 

One question which the individual seeking to detect 
propaganda in the press must constantly ask is: Who is 
behind a story, a statement or an article appearing in a 
newspaper? This point was particularly emphasized by 
Miss Kirchwey, who said: 


Today, you may read in a newspaper an article pointing 
out the dangers to the United States of taking sides in the 
European _ dispute. 
The views will prob- 
ably be attributed to 
some public man 
whose opinions com- 
mand space in the 
news section. It will 
dwell upon the meth- 


es to. nn a ‘ 
He European povernmenta! : 
ben involved in the conflict and |), 
ods of power politics |] those still on the sidelines, are’ 
used by both groups ‘peg in puttin, = fot roe 
of states—by the || “The New York Post has th 
Western so-called complete services of the Ass 
democracies as well {| ciated Press and the United 
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torships. It will point respondents throughout Europ: 
out how easily mate- 
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‘li respondents and editors bring a 
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ial aid might lead to active involvement. It will insist that 
emocracy in the United States would more certainly be sac- 
ificed through war than even through a victory in Europe 
y the fascist powers. 

Now, such a position is obviously arguable, and we have 
ll seen and heard it argued many times. But when we read 
such an article in a newspaper today, it is important to know 
hether it is the work of an honest isolationist—like Senator 
ye, let us say—or whether it was planted in that paper by 
n agent of the Nazi Bund and even perhaps paid for by the 
und. Because, in the first case, we are faced with a piece of 
egitimate persuasion, or propaganda which should be consid- 
red on its merits. But, in the second case—assuming, of course, 
hat the story’s source is concealed—we are up against a meth- 
d of propaganda which is dangerous as well as dishonest. 


The technique of concealed propaganda in the press has 
also been practiced by groups other than those serving 
foreign interests. As an outstanding example, Miss Kirch- 
wey cited the propaganda program of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. Here Miss Kirchwey quoted 
from the summary findings of the report of the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor on the Labor Policies 
of Employers’ Associations Part III, as follows: 


The National Association of Manufacturers has blanketed 
the country with a propaganda which in technique has relied 
upon indirection of meaning, and in presentation upon secrecy 
and deception. Radio. speeches, public meetings, news, car- 
toons, editorials, advertising, motion pictures and many other 
artifices of propaganda have not in most instances disclosed 
to the public their origin with the association. The Mandeville 
Press Service, the Six Star Service, Uncle Abner cartoons, 
George Sokolsky’s services, the “American Family Robinson” 
radio broadcasts, “Harmony Ads” by MacDonald Cook Co., 
“civic progress meetings” and many other devices of molding 
public opinion have been used without disclosure of their 
origin and financial support by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, 
| In the promotion of this propaganda campaign the National 
Association of Manufacturers has confined itself to prepara- 
tion of materials and text for distribution and to arousing the 
interest of local employers’ associations and members to pro- 
mote their use. 

' The National Association of Manufacturers’ campaign of 
propaganda stems from the almost limitless resources of cor- 
porate treasuries. Not only individuals but corporations con- 
stitute the membership of the association and supply its funds. 
It is this fact that makes the political aspects of the associ- 
ation’s campaign of propaganda a matter of serious concern. 
In effect, the National Association of Manufacturers is a vehi- 
cle for spending corporate funds to influence the opinion of 
the public in its selection of candidates for office. It may be 
questioned whether such use of the resources of corporate 
enterprise does not contravene the well established public 
policy forbidding corporations to make contributions in con- 
nection with political elections. 

The National Association of Manufacturers is to be con- 
demned for cloaking its propaganda in anonymity and for 
failing clearly to disclose to the public that this lavish propa- 
ganda campaign has as its source the National Association 
of Manufacturers. ; 


In discussing this report Miss Kirchwey said: 


How many of the newspapers and magazines actually 
printed the material sent them? The report does not spe- 
cifically say. But the president of the N.A.M., William B. 
Warner, in appealing for funds for the propaganda cam- 
paign, wrote to prospective contributors: “Last year’s news- 
paper campaign—2000 pages—would have cost above a 
million dollars to buy.” And, he might have added, the 
space could not have been bought. Indeed, the irony of it 
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is that many of the papers that carry this mess of special 
pleading disguised as news, comics, financial items, eco- 
nomic wisdom, and independent editorial comment, would 
refuse it if they were offered money for their space. They 
might even pay for the stuff. Their conscience—that pecu- 
liar American conscience—would be disturbed by the idea 
of selling their news columns to special interests; and be- 
sides, it is against the law. But to give it away, that is pure, 
and beyond criticism! 

In other words, the press of the United States in one 
year presented a million dollars worth of space to the or- 
ganized manufacturers for a collection of anti-labor, anti- 
New Deal propaganda dished up as straight copy. 

One other form of propaganda attributed to the press 
has been that of the suppression of news, But suppression 
of news has not always involved a propaganda purpose. 

Sometimes it has been the results of what newspapers 
conceive to be the furtherance of the public interest. This 
fact was brought out in a discussion between Miss Kirch- 
wey and Mr. Robb over the handling by New York City 
newspapers of the “growing violence” instigated by what 
Miss Kirchwey described as “followers of Father Cough- 
lin and other so-called Christian organizations on the 
streets of the city.” 

Miss Kirchwey said that this situation has taken on 
“proportions disturbing not only to people living in the 
sections of town chiefly affected, but also to the mayor and 
the police commissioner.” 

“But the press of New York,” she declared, “did not 
consider the situation news. A very few of the individual 
attacks that ended in the police court were briefly reported 
in one or another of the newspapers. The majority were 
ignored, whether or not they came into court, and few did. 
And no newspaper printed any summary or interpretative 
account to show their readers what it was all about.” 

Miss Kirchwey then charged that “the suppression of 
the story of the Coughlin riots and attacks was a result of 
deliberate policy; it was not a purely journalistic decision 
based on the news value of the story itself. Is this an in- 
stance of improper methods of propaganda? J think it is. 
The suppression of news is a distortion of news, and dis- 
tortion in furtherance of a deliberate policy is an example 
of subverting news columns to propaganda purposes.” 

But Mr. Robb denied that the riots in question were as 
important as Miss Kirchwey alleged. He referred to them 
as “a minor wave of intolerance—causing scarcely a ripple.”* 

He outlined the general policy of the press in handling 
stories involving intolerance by saying: 

The newspapers are right, in my judgment. There is noth- 
ing to be gained, either for journalism or for the public good, 
by fanning the egotism of fanatics. It is good journalism to 
report their doings, briefly, accurately, without prejudice and 
without dramatization. That lets the public know what is 
going on, without giving the disturbers the idea that they 
are really important. It also avoids fanning the flames of re- 
ligious prejudice which, however tolerant we may be, need 
little agitation to become dangerous. For while a man’s re- 


* Editor Robb is right, Compare the current street harangues and scuf- 
fling with incidents which did make news in the nineteenth century 
against the church of Father Coughlin, such as the riots in Philadelphia, in 
1844, and in Louisville in 1855. On the latter occasion, Bishop Spaulding 
wrote to Bishop Kendrick of Philadelphia: 3 

“We have just passed a reign of terror surpassed only by the Philadel- 
phia riots. Nearly one hundred poor Irish have been butchered or burned, 
and some twenty houses have been consumed in the flames. The city authori- 
ties, all Know-Nothings, looked calmly on, and they are now endeavoring to 
lay the blame on the Catholics.” , ; 

All of that made news two or three generations ago in the United States 
press. What Editor Robb did not say, but might have observed correctly: 
a propagandists of hate encourage irresponsible followers to Start street 

ghts against Jews, then feuds and riots against Catholics, and against 
Protestants too, by the same irreligious mobs, may “make the news’’ in the 
future. It did in Germany.—Everett R. CLINCHY 
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“Black Legion”: the secret society in action 


On these pages are stills from five 
Warner Bros. pictures and one Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer picture (‘Fury”) 
which aim to help the cause of 
democracy 


ligion is often of little importance to 
his daily life, it is one of his congenital 
attributes. With a good deal more lib- 
erty and safety, you can jeer at the 
color of hhis eyes or the shape of his 
legs than cast reflections on his spiritual 
life and the ways it follows. 

Modern newspapers keep away from 
controversy, it is often said by their 
critics. Whether that be generally true, 
or not, they usually give religious con- 
troversy a wide berth. They try to be 
fair to all and to offend none in this 
sensitive area, because they know that 
the penalty for offense is drastic and 
quickly imposed. You people who read 
newspapers are far less tolerant of them 
and their opinions and their mistakes, 
especially in the religious field, than 
you are of each other as persons. And 
in your reading of newspapers, you 
often get your religion into matters 
with which it is only incidentally as- 
sociated. 


The Movies and Propagandizing 


For sEVERAL YEARS A POLEMIC HAS. 
been growing over the question as to 
whether it should be the function of 
the:motion picture to educate or en- 


tertain. This debate has gathered mo- 
mentum as Americans have become 


more self-critical and sought for 


ways and means of counteracting 


anti-democratic propaganda. Because | 
the motion picture has generally been - 
accepted as an entertainment me 
dium, it has not, in the past, been 
subjected to as much organized prop-_ 


aganda pressure as have radio and _ 
the press, nor has it been scrutinized 
as carefully by social idealists. But 
with the growth of a social conscious- — 
ness in this country and with ,de-— 


mocracy an increasing target of at- 
tack by totalitarian forces, more and 
more leaders and groups have come 
to the conclusion that a medium 
which reaches eight million people’ 


every week can be an effective ve-_ 


hicle for good or evil propaganda. 
One significant sign of this devel- 
opment is the report that Holly- 


wood now seethes with sixteen or 


ganizations all bent on strengthening 
and extending democracy in Ameri- 
can life.? 

Another significant sign is the 
growing willingness of the motion 
picture producers themselves to re- 
lease an occasional picture which, in 


* Prof. Richard Lewis’ estimate. 
° The Christian Century, June 21, 1939, 
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ne form or another, constitutes 
ropaganda for the democratic way 
f life. Will Hays, according to Prof. 
ichard Lewis, has recently said 
nat the films must serve democracy. 
r. Dietz emphasized that the 
jovies are an expression of democ- 
acy and find their greatest success 
yhen they are a true expression of it. 
n support of this statement he cited 
he recent exclusion of American 
lms from Italian screens by the fas- 
ist government. When this ban was 
omplete and only Italian films were 
hown, the public began to whistle 
nd hiss the showing of trailers an- 
souncing forthcoming Italian pro- 
luctions. 

What did the Italian people find 
1 the Hollywood film that they did 
ot find in the Italian film, Mr. Dietz 
sked. 


First, they saw some approximate 
flection of American life. They 
nsed that our films breathed a free- 
om, the wide sweep of men alone on 
e open plains, the camaraderie that 
ervades exchanges between the vari- 
s characters, the intimacy of the taxi 
river with his passenger, the simple 
de of the family where father and 
n talk “man to man,” the theme of 
reat success achieved from humble be- 
innings, the allure of titled personages 
ading to the common man’s disgust 
ith evidences of snobbery. They heard 
€ criticism of institutions, the sar- 
sm, the jest, the cynicism, the out- 
ight condemnation. 

Carried over from the theater where 
ur President and congressmen, and 
e humor of Babitry, are spoken of 
errily, American films convey 
roughout the world a broadness of 
nderstanding which we in America, 
accustomed to the true atmosphere 
hich they find mirrored, do not al- 
rays recognize. Indeed, this very rec- 
gnition and the permission to ex- 
Dress it run hand-in-hand with the de- 
nocracy of spirit at the basis of our 
lational life. Perhaps certain European 
yuthorities find in the American mo- 
ion picture a peculiarly undesirable 
Jortrait of democratic life and of a peo- 
)le to whom the limitations of dictator- 
hip and tyranny are intolerable... . 


Feature productions such as “Jua- 
ez,” “Confessions of a Nazi Spy,” 
‘Young Mr. Lincoln,” “Man of Con- 
juest,” and short subjects such as 
‘Sons of Liberty,” “The Bill of 
Rights” and “Servant of the People” 
lave been described as attempts on 
he part of Hollywood to be helpful 
o the cause of democracy. Pro-demo- 


ratic propaganda has also been in- 
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“They Won’t Forget’: angry crowds sway a trial 


“Nazi Spy”: foreign agents work against us 


“Fury”: a lynching mob and an innocent man 


sales 


serted in films of a romantic nature where the characteriza- 
tion and plot allow. 

The newsreel, as Professor Lewis intimated, has been 
used as a “propaganda vehicle. The subjects presented— 
fashions, battle fleet, lottery winner, a Senator speaking on 
neutrality, girls sitting on cakes of ice in Florida—may be 
propaganda, while the descriptions made by the commen- 
tator may be in propaganda terms instead of reportorial 
ones. Professor Lewis paid tribute to the “March of Time” 
as displaying a genuine attempt to explain the basic con- 
flicts in the subjects it treats. 

Motion pictures can influence people not only by the 
injection of a deliberate propaganda message but by the 
general pattern of life and characterization which they 
present. 

Great emphasis was laid upon this point by Professor 
Lewis who asserted, with regard to characterizations, that 
the human beings presented on the screen are not al- 
ways altogether human. Often, he said, the women are 
“more beautiful than life itselfi—masterpieces, not of cre- 
ation, but of re-creation at the hands of the make-up men, 
electricians and camera men. 

“Tt is not that I offer objections to beautiful women,” 
he declared, “but that too often the beauty is like the 
beauty of a reconditioned home—paint, paper and plaster 
—with sometimes a little upholstering. These women and 
men of the screen lack the multiplicity of human values 
that make people of character. ‘Cardboard lovers’ are not 
necessarily good examples of valuable personalities.” 

Failure of the motion picture to present reality, in Pro- 
fessor Lewis’ opinion, permits the propagandist to “take 
the center of the stage in the dream of life itself.” As an 
instance, he cited one film in which the heroine had Christ- 
mas rush work in a department store and was not sure of 
her next job. She lives in an apartment with several 
rooms, dresses trimly, and has her worries. “But,” Profes- 
sor Lewis observes, “girls who work in department stores 
only during the holiday rush do not live alone in multi- 
ple room apartments in big cities. Her solution, of course, 
was to marry the boss’ son. In life, there. haven’t. been 
enough bosses’ sons to solve the unemployment and relief 
problems.” 

“If motion pictures can help save democracy,” said Pro- 
fessor Lewis, * ‘they can serve by showing us life as it 
really is.” 


THE IMMEDIATE JOB OF MEMBERS OF THE MOTION PICTURE 
audience, Professor Lewis said, is to ask the following 
questions, put by the Institute for Propaganda Analysis, 
when watching a movie: 


1. What are the assumptions about life and human nature 
on which this film rests? 

2. What values or goals do the characters in the play con- 
sider important? 

3. Do we think that they are important? 

4. Is this film a defense of things as they are? 

5. Is it an argument for change? 

6. Were the problems of the charactérs remote from con- 
temporary conditions or were they closely related to the reali- 
ties of today? 

7. Were the relationships between the characters on the 
screen traditional? 

8. Would they be acceptable? 

9. Who wants us to think this way? 

10. What are his interests, and do they coincide with the 
interests of ourselves, of most Americans? 
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The producers’ side of the questions posed by Professo 
Lewis was discussed by Mr. Dietz who defended thi 
screen against the charge that motion pictures encourag 
crime by misrepresenting crime, that the culmination 0 
a successful romance brings to solution all the social prob 
lems brought up by the film, that war is made heroic, an¢ 
that the film runs away from contemporary social prob 
lems. Mr. Dietz said: 


On all these points, one is entitled to a controversial opi 
ion. In the case of crime, the movies are asked to deal wit 
the crime problem and not merely with crime itself. T. 
they often do. One could cite several films. But in the other 
the critic finds a fallacy in the film exactly where there exi 
a fallacy in the law. His criticism then becomes a gece 
revolution in the shadow world rather than in the rea 
world. In the case of the romantic story, one asks the drama: 
tist to be as well a mathematician. Must he solve the prob: 
lems as well as merely state them? If one laughs at the ides 
that “love conquers all,” one should pause and ask again 
“Does love conquer all?” Maybe it does. Certainly, the boy- 
meets-girl theory is at the basis of most of our social compli- 
cations and maybe our whole propaganda for democracy is 
waged so that boy may meet girl on a decent basis. 

As for war, the very scenes of war make for a paradox 
situation. If the hero is killed we say what a brave fellow he 
was to go through that ordeal. If the villain is killed we say 
that it serves him right. Either way, war does not come out 
as badly as it should. The intention of the film is to be anti- 
war. The shadow world may play strange pranks with us. — 

As for contemporary social problems—which brings us 
close to our thoughts about democracy—the makers of movies 
have to be extremely careful not to misrepresent these prob 
lems. They are somewhat embarrassed by the fact that no 
story is quite as dramatic as the headlines of the daily paper. 
They rightly apply to thé films in hand the yardstick of pos- 
sible success, They are not afraid of subject matter so much 
as of failure. There is no universal summary of the attitude 
of the movies. Some companies, some individual producers, 
dwell constantly with contemporary themes. Some decide that 
their feature pictures will best deal with these current events 
after there has developed a legitimate perspective. The best 
war film was not “The Kaiser—the Beast of Berlin,” made 
during the war, but “The Big Parade” and “All: Quiet 7 
the Western Front,” made some eight years later. ! 


The Creative Artist as Propagandist 


No DISCUSSION OF THE PRESS, RADIO, MOTION PICTURES OR 
other public opinion medium would be complete without 
some reference to the place of the creative artist in a 
world of conflicting propagandas. One of the major de- 
bates of the present period has centered around the rela- 
tionship of the artist to the social scene and its manifold 
problems. Reduced to simple terms the issue has been 
whether the creative artist’ should become a propagandist 
for social, political, economic and religious ideals and 
thus lend his talents for the achievement of a better world 
or whether his function is to create haphazardly, without 
any social purpose, for the mere end of expressing himself. 

If the press, radio and movies should, in varying 
degrees, further propaganda for democracy, it logically 
follows that the creative artist should also become an in- 
strument of pro-democratic propaganda. This opinion was 
vigorously expressed by Fannie Hurst, novelist, who went 
so far as to say that “the creative artist whose heart is not 
lit with the passionate belief that freedom is man’s birth- 
right (even though it must often be bought at a great 
price) is not worth his salt.” 

“Tt is the sublime mission of the creative artist to wha 
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the meaning of life is truth, to keep lighted the torch of 
his conviction of the divinity of man,” Miss Hurst said. 

Such a task devolves upon the creative artist today, 
Miss Hurst declared, particularly because of the “cultural 
coma in which our world of today lies on its back.” Be- 
cause of this coma, “it lies within the power of America 
to cross the threshold of what may be her Periclean age 
of creative production. 


Potentially we have every requisite. Intellectually we have 
come of age and now have an interpretative literature of our 
own. We are both regionally and nationally self-conscious. 
Our literature has become as mundane to us as our sky- 
scraping architecture. 


The Empire State Building, Steinbeck’s “Grapes of 
Wrath,” Grant Wood’s “American Gothic,” and Benet’s “John 
Brown’s Body” are all out of the magnesia of our own soil— 
a fertile soil which is being still further fertilized by the rich 
loam of exiled cultures that are being dumped onto it. 

Our intolerance of intolerance, our hatred of hatred, our 
proud insistence upon our right to worship and have our be- 
ing under the banner of liberty, are the key to an intellec- 
tual destiny. 


The creative artist, as well as the Church, Miss Hurst 
intimated, can perform a vital service to democracy by 
playing up similarities and playing down differences be- 
tween cultural, religious and other groups. On this point 


she said: 


From the beginning of time it has been man’s habit of 
mind to emphasize differences rather than similarities. If there 
is one theme I wish to highlight it is my passionate convic- 
tion that down through the ages, up to this troubled present, 
this tendency to play up differences and play down similari- 
ties, is the root of much human evil. 

Differences between peoples and nations create fear, misun- 
derstanding and suspicion. Fear, misunderstanding and sus- 
picion are deadly instruments of enslavement. Fear, misun- 
derstanding and suspicion are destructive to freedom and 
most of the things that men hold dearest. 


A similar plan was issued by Roger W. Straus, who 
said: 

The forward march of democracy forbids the crass appeal 
to groups, whether occupational or of class, age, religion or 
race. Our citizens must regard themselves as individuals, not 
as members of some classified or regimented herd, if we are 
to maintain that high degree of human dignity required for 
democratic success. 

Most important of all, we must judge our fellow men as 
individuals, for otherwise we shall degenerate into a state of 
warring groups, one or the other of which will finally gain 
supremacy and oppress the others in true totalitarian fashion. 


Some Pointers on Propaganda 


Our oF THE WILLIAMSTOWN DISCUSSIONS MAY BE DRAWN 
some conclusions or rules by which the wide-awake citi- 
zen may be guided in dealing with propaganda. These 
stated briefly are: 

One: Define the term, and we at once recognize propa- 
ganda as expression of opinion or action calculated to in- 
fluence the opinions and actions of persons and groups. 
Thus, the Boston Tea Party was a propaganda act; so 
probably was the burning of the Reichstag; so are opinions 


Bundle reprints of this entire section of 16 pages on Propaganda are available to study groups at 15 for $1 
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for or against helping one side or the other in the Euro 
pean conflict. 


Two: Today’s propagandas concern us most because ot 
reaction to them will determine the kind of world we liv 
in tomorrow. 


Three: What makes propaganda dangerous is the fac 
that it often is supercharged with emotion which ca 
sweep us off our feet into hysterics of fear and hatre 
and holy exaltation. Remember the first world war. 


Four: Propaganda is effective only when there exists ¢ 
fertile soil for it to grow in, as for example, the soi 
caused by conditions of depression and unemployment— 
conditions giving rise to fears, hatreds, insecurities upor 
which the propagandist can play. Hitler could not have 
gotten to first base without such a soil; neither could Huey 
Long nor Father Coughlin. [ 


Five: We can best deal with propaganda if we keep ix 
mind a simple key to the understanding of how it oper: 
ates. This key has three parts as simple as A.B.C. 


(A) Propagandas (opinions and actions) are always asso: 
ciated with conflict, as cause or effect, or as both cause anc 
effect. For example, Hitler caused conflicts by sending his 
propaganda agitators into the Sudeten areas before the 
Czechoslovakia crisis, into Poland just before the present 
European struggle. 


(B) Pictures of these conflicts and the propagandas ass 
ciated with them come to us through various channels of 
communication—church, school, business group, labo 
union, cinema, press and radio. These channels are lik 
lenses, with varying factors of distortion. Look at the worl 
through the communist Daily Worker and we see one pic 
ture of these conflicts and associated propagandas; through 
the New York Times, Herald Tribune, Christian Science 
Monitor, Chicago Tribune, we see entirely different pic 
tures. Intelligent citizens will try to cancel out any factors 
of distortion which may be in these various lenses. 


(C) These pictures of reality are projected upon o 
minds which, like camera films, register what they have 
been conditioned to register and omit what they have bee 
conditioned to omit. (If a camera film has not been condi 
tioned to register reds and blues and yellows, but onl 
black and white, then black and white is all it will register. 
If our minds have been conditioned to register no opinio 
favorable—or unfavorable—to Jews, Catholics, Protestants 
Republicans, Democrats, Britons, Germans, they will re 
ceive and reject propagandas accordingly.) ’ Knowledge 
our own mental conditioning is essential to us if we would 
analyze the propagandas to which we respond and do ne 
respond. 


N 


Six: In dictator countries, the dictator has a monopoly of 
propaganda. To achieve this he controls, insofar as possi- 
ble, the conflict element; seeks absolute control of the 
channels of communication; seeks to create minds which 
will receive just one propaganda—that of the dictator— 
and reject all others. In a democracy, there is a compett- 
tion of propagandas and no monopoly control of the 
power to make conflicts; no monopoly control of the chan 
nels of communication; no monopoly control of the power 
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monopoly of it. 
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pour neighborhood bookseller. 

_ In other words, instead of limiting your reading, this 

system widens it. You can browse among the books as 

: ays, but now do it intelligently; you know what to 

look for. 
i The Many Advantages 


| fOnce and for all this system really keeps you from 
: yissing the new books you want to read. You do actually 
bay and read those you want. 


In addition, there is a great money-saving whenever 
ee od you buy the book-of-the- 
sy month from the Club. 
Time and again they are 
books you ultimately 
find yourself buying any- 
way, because they are so 
widely talked about. For 
every two books-of-the- 
month you decide to buy 
you receive, free, one of 
the Club’s book-divi- 
dends. 


..»TO NEW MEMBERS , 
in ew Nerid completely revised 


. INSIDE EUROPE 
by John Gunther 
RETAIL PRICE $3.50 


7 any one of the other book-dividends 
Listed in coupon 


ie hich has been recognized over the 
| really indispensable volume to anyone 


‘ retails for $3.50. This was one of the 
ok-dividends of the Club. Or, if you 
choose one of the other recent 
listed in the coupon. 


to obtain a panoramic understanding Address... 
ig international politics. The new and 
ion of INSIDE EUROPE by John Cryer Seas 


OTHER BOOK-DIVIDENDS RECENTLY DISTRIBUTED FREE, 
TO BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB MEMBERS 


MARY 


QUEEN 
SC SORLAND 
THE THLES 


eee | STEFAN ZWEI 


How It Can Be Done 


These book-dividends really represent a unique and 
remarkable system of profit-sharing. The explanation is 
that so many of the Club’s members ordinarily want the 
book-of-the-month that an enormous edition can be 
printed. The saving on this quantity-production is large 
enough to enable the Club to buy the right to print other 
fie library volumes. These are then manufactured and 
distributed free among the Club’s members—one for 
every two books-of-the-month you buy. The resulting 
economy is extraordinary. For every $1 you spend for a 
book-of-the-month you actually receive about 75¢ back 
in the form of free books, figured ar retail value. 


W hat’s Your Obli gation 


You pay no yearly sum to belong to the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. You pay nothing, except for the books you 
buy. You simply receive a bill with each book sent. 

Your only obligation as a member is to agree to buy 
four books-of-the-month a year from the Club. These may 
be current or past selections, if the latter are in stock at 
the time. 


Prease enroll me as a member. It is understood that I am to receive a free copy of 
INSIDE EUROPE, that I am also to receive, without expense, your monthly magazine which 
reports about current books, and that for every two books-of-the-month I purchase from 
the Club, I am to receive the current book-dividend then being distributed. For my part, 
I agree to purchase at least four books-of-the-month a year from the Club. 

If you do not wish Inside Europe as your free enrollment book 
check box below for title you prefer. (No others available at this time.) 


1 BARTLETT’S QUOTATIONS 
0 TELLERS OF TALES 


O) JOSEPH IN EGYPT 


O) ANDREW JACKSON (] MADAME CURIE 
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Ne 12 always aying aplogelically : 
I just can't find any ti 
to read books !” 


VEN if you read slowly, an average of only half an 

hour a day would have enabled you to read, within 

the past three months, at the very least eight of these 
dozen widely-discussed new books: 


ESCAPE by Ethel Vance 
THE GRAPES OF WRATH by John Steinbeck 
THE YEARLING by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 
CHILDREN OF GOD by Vardis Fisher 
BLACK NARCISSUS by Rumer Godden 
INSIDE ASIA by John Gunther 
NOT PEACE BUT A SWORD by Vincent Sheean 
WIND, SAND AND STARS by Antoine de Saint Exupéry 
DAYS OF OUR YEARS by Pierre van Paassen 
REACHING FOR THE STARS by Nora Waln 
THE REVOLUTION OF NIHILISM by Hermann Rauschning 
COUNTRY LAWYER by Bellamy Partridge 


—or any other new books you may have been particularly 
anxious to read. Instead, if you are the average person, 
you have probably been confessing to friends that you 
could “never get around to reading books.” 


Gt... IF HE SPENT (ON AN AVERAGE) ONLY 30 MINUTE 
A DAY— BEFORE BEDTIME, OR WHILE TRAVELLING TO OR FROI | 
WORK, OR IN OTHER LEISURE MOMENTS—HE COULD EASILY RE. r 
EVERY BEST-SELLER DURING THE YEAR, AND A GREAT DEAL MORE! 
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What To Do About It 


Over 250,000 book-reading families—persons lik 
yourself—have found a subscription to the Book-of-the 
Month Club by far the most effectual way to keep ther 
selves from missing the new books they are really it incet 
ested in. “i 


You are not obliged, as a member of the Club, t ) 
the book-of-the-month its judges choose. Nor are yo 
obliged to buy one book every month from the Club. - 


Publishers submit all their important books to’ 
These go through the most careful reading routine no 
in existence. At the end of this sifting process, our fiv 
judges choose the book-of-the-month. 


You receive a carefully written report about this 
in advance of its publication. If you decide from this | 
port that it is a book you really want, you let it com 
you. If not, you merely sign and mail a slip, saying, “D 
want it.’ 4 


You Still Browse In Bookstore 
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Sree! of other recommenda 
! are made to help you choose a4 
| all new books with discrimination 
you want to buy one of these from tk 
| Club, you can get it by merely asl 
for it. Or you can use these re 
| (we find that most of our me 
do) to guide you in buying these 
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